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$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. { Sinele copies, 6 cents. 


School. ston, oth. ustrated. $160, net. GEO 
For patient research, for scholarly treatment. for GRAPHICAL READERS 
its vast array of facts, for its stimulating suggestive-| First Book: HOME AND SCHOOL ByC. F. 
the general range, variety, and thoroughness with . 
fonieh the subject of Geography is treated, it isthus| Price, 50 cents, net. 
itis one of the simplest, most practical, and most Bobs THIS CONTINERT OF 
thorough systems fur imparting instruction in geo- 
In this book of accurate and beautiful pictures 
The Swedish System of Educa- the child reads an account of a bay, and there 
M.G., Graduate of the Royal Gymaastic Central! same with glens, gorges, volcan valleys, and 
Institute, Stockholm. Quarto. Cloth. Nearly 25) all the “The and 
A valuable book forteachers and for easy self in- A 
struction in physical training. Students and all men | OF by noted American Artists. 
well to intelligently apply the directions laid down . H. £ chools - 
in this work, which wil be found of equal value to From E. H Davis, Sup t. of : ° . Chet 
book! Mass., awhor of Lippincott's 
closes thus: ** Exercise develops a consciousness of 
wer, which inspires courage. confidence, and reso. 
forth healthier, purer, stronger, and one becomes in| I have examined King’s Geographical 
every way better fitted to lead a life of usefulness. | Reader, First Book, and have tested it in the 
GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by 
H. PAYNE, Ph. D., LL D., Chaucellor of the Univer- the pupils at once, and holds their interest 
Normal College, etc. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 
The book is all that its name indicates ; its quality 
ican adaptation is all that the name of the tianslator In addition, I believe 
implies. itis the book for which we have been wait | the book to be made on the right principle, 
nawes and by famous authors. There have bee rate in i beauti 
admirable books for scholarly students, and cheap atifal and 
knowing much, without knowing much. There have ‘ 
been buny psychologies, fleshy psychologies, biainy|and to rank Jirst among all books of its 
psychologies, and cheeky psychologies, but therehas|, . 
: kind. Very truly yours, 
which so fully meets the necessities of the case. 
— Boston Journal of Education. 
Any of our publications sent free on receipt of price. We will send free to any address catalogues 
Fiction, Traveis, Noveis, Juveniles, standard, and Schvol Text books. Books for Students and 
tic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other pular authors general catalogue 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, [0 Milk St., Boston 


Number 232. 

Vol. XXXIT. { Whole No. 297. } Weekly 
Methods and Aids in Geography By PICTURESQUE 

By mail, $1 76. 
ness, for its splendid collection of authorities, and| King 200 pages, over 125 LItlustrations 

‘ 
far without a rival. 
(Nearly ready). 

grapby that has yet appeared. 

tienal Gymmastics By BARON Nits Possz, | before his eyes is a pretty view of one; and the 

lilustrations. §2.00 net. By mail, $2.20, pictures are of the best, and are from photographs, 
or women whose occupations are sedentary will do 
the mature and to those of tender years. The 

New Series of Readers. 
ution. Through its influence the moral self comes 
e Elemen 

Th ts of Psychol By|Class Room. It engages the attention of 

sity of Nashville, and President of the Peabody 

throughout every recitation. This is one 
is all that the name of its author suggests; its Amer-| of the best tests. 
ing. There are many psychologies under various 
psychologies for those who sought the conceit of| attractive in illustration and typography, 
not been to our knowledge, a teachers’ psychology 
E. H. Davis.” 

eachers, Klocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings, IUustrated Holiday Catalogues, Kellogg, Op- 


Longmans, Green Co. 


HAVE NOW READY 


LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK OF EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE. By R. Mc- 
WILLIAM, B. A., Inspector to the London 
School Board. Complete in ove vol. $1 35. 


Five Parts, each part sold separately, viz. : 
Part 1.—From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
CHAUCER, 12mo. 122 pages. 30 cents. 
Part Il.—F Rom CHAUCER TO SHAKESPEARE, 
12mo. 130 pages. 30 cents. 
Part I1I.—From BEN JoHNSON TO LOCKE. 
12mo. 124 pages. 30 cente. 
Part [V.—F Rom Swirt TO COWPER. 12mo. 
132 pager. 30 cents. 
Part V.—From BURKE TO THE PRESENT 
Time. 12mo. 162 pages. 30 cents. 
It is intended in this work to trace the story of En- 
glish Literature in a manner simple enough to inter- 
est beginners, and at the same time to afford infor- 
mation full enough to satisfy those who have made 
some little progress in the subject. 
A FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. By 
W.S. Roprnson, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. With Illustrations and 
Maps. li6mo. 366 pages. 80 cents. 
A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By LovIsE CREIGHTON. With numerous 
illustrations. 16mo, 400 pages. 80 cents. 
LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY 
TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. FREDE- 
RICK SPARKS, B.A., Iustructor in Mathe- 


matics. Crown 8v-, 172 pager. 80 cents. 
“One of the most adnuirable text-books we have ever 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. By WILLIAM S. BEARD, 
F.RGS. Crown 8vo, 163 pages. 50 cents. 
With answers, 60 cents. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. From the Earliest Times to 1885, 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. 


*,* This book is intended for the upper classes in 
schools, and aims at avoiding on the one hand the 
allusive style of writing, which is so puzzling to 
young people, and on the other hand the multiplicity 
of details which unprofitably burdens their memories. 
The book will be illustrated under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. St. John Hope, Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and will be accompanied by a School 
Atlas of English History prepared by Mr. Gardiner. 
The work will ultimately appear in a single volume, 
but for the sake of schools which do not wish to in- 
cur the expense of so large a book, there will also be 
an edition in three divisions. 


Vol. I., B c. 55-A D. 1509, with 173 Illustrations 
and Index. Crown 8vo. 410 pages. $1 20. 
Just ready. 


What was wanted was an altogether new School 
History, written througbout in the modern spirit. 
The vacant place has not hitherto been filled, and 
Mr. Gardiner therefore has the field before him. We 
venture to propueey that he will enter into possession 
e have, in this book, the course of 
events narrated with perfect clearness, the charac- 
ters of great men described so far as they affected 


seen. While it is eminently fitted to its title, the title is events, apd social conditions briefly summarized. 
in nob iealike suited for ure in the class-room and ae «| £Very advantage has been taken of mechanical aids 
to achieve the supreme object of lucidity. . 


f book for the ineer. There is a fullness 6 
Le precision, and finish in all the details that ren. | The illustrations would of themselves suffice to rank 


ders it worthy of the highest praise.’”’— Nation. the book in a class by itself,”—Academy. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


THE PICTORIAL HIT OF THE SEASON. 


If YOU ARE A MARRIED MAN, 
Buy the Three Blind Mice Calendar”’ for 1891. 
IF YOU ARE A BACHELOR, then of course you should 
Buy the Three Blind Mice’’ Calendar for i891. 
IF YOU ARE A WOMAN, you will be pleased to know that the 
te ‘‘ Three Blind Mice’’ Calendar 
was gotten up by a woman, and will want one yourself. 
WHOEVER YOU ARE, your weather is sometimes cloudy and you really need the 
Three Blind Mice Calendar. 


Commit the song to ony, and if you can’t sing (when you are blue) ,then whistle it; and if you ean’t 
whistle, shut your door, take the ** Three Blind Mice’? Caleudar in your hand, sit down iu an easy 
chair and look the pictures over, from the first page of January to the last of December. If that doesn’t 
cure you , the case is hopeless. Sent postpaid to any address for 50 cts. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT A BOTANY FOR YOUR CLASSES. 


Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants sent by mail, 
postpaid, for ONE DoLLAR. Especially prepared for use in Grammar and High Schools. 
It is beautifully bound. It is artistically illustrated. The Lessons are progressive and 
thought-provoking. It is the result of a successful experience in teaching classes for which 
the book is designed. 

We solicit your correspondence. 


Yours very respectfully, 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO. 


ESTERBROOK & ce 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable 


for school use. They have ail the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of P peso elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


private schoois throughout the United States. 


M4 TREET, NEW YORK. 


School Speakers. 


Compiled and Arranged by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. First Book. ; 

I.- ARBor Day. — Exercises in poetry and prose for Spring Festivals, Arbor 
Day, Flower-Planting Day, and other similar occasions. With an introduction by 
George William Curtis. 

II, Memoriat Day. — Selections suitable for use in schools, and for public 
exercises in connection with the observance of Memorial, or Decoration Day. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Second Book. 
Grapep. SeLections,— I. For First Reader Pupils. If. For Second Reader 
Pupils, III. For Third Reader Pupils. IV. For Fourth Reader Pupils. V. For 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Third Book. 

MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. — Especially adapted for use at morning “ Open- 
ing Exercises. I. Life. II. Nature. III. Labor. IV. Recreation. V. Romance. 
VI. Duty. VII. Aspiration. VIII. Retrospection. Nearly two hundred selec- 
tions. (lVearly ready.) 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Fourth Book. 

PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. -— I. Patriotism as a Principle of Life. II. Patriotism 
in “The Brave Days of Old.” III. Our Country. IV. Our Flag. V. The Patri- 
otic Citizen. VI, Washington’s Birthday. (Jn press.) 


Pupils in Higher Classes. ~oh 


Any of the above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Western Agency: 255-257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limite |A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and ali Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

wy” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
® Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is us¢d, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL } Botany. Geology, Zeelogy, Auatemy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiclogy, Histolegy. 


In fact, everything that can be phetogrephes can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTCGRAPHY specialty. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a aoaee of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Apparatus, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M'F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete, Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. H, 
195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHM 


s HM TCUREDSS:: fails; send us your 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE 
CHEMICAL 
apparatus.  UMEMICALS, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list, 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


gion and travel, isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tiens and Pop. An instrument with a choice selection 
ular Illustrate PA WEL 
ed Lectures 


of Views makes a splendid Holiday 

facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 
to condgct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAK ING 


card (naming. this paper), and we will mal you our 208 PA@E BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 


1, XXXIL—No, 99 


The Voice 


Is casily injured—the slightest irritatio,, of 


the throat or larynx at once affecting jy, 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts bo 
sing or speak in public, under such condi. 


tions, become not only painful but danger. 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect 4 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral] 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap. 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the delj. 
cate organs of speech, and restores the yojcee 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser. 
vice to me. It improves and strengt)heys 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
eure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc. 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, | 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi. 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
lence. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
* In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
T was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate aword. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer's Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
tess than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
ave never known it to fail.”’— George k. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. * 


Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


J. B. COMPANY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 

182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cireular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


JOSEPH G! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. _ s0tp byte DEALers throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


3 Alr-Tight 
3 
INK - WELL. 
28 Rs The only air-tight schoo! 
be easily attached to 
3° 4 6, postpaid, 25 cts. 
= 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 


CIFFORD’S 


SEARS BLDG., Boston, MASs.; 
GAENTS WANTED. 


Has rubber ond ing ring. Th 
less made. Sample igh 


THE SCHOOE PEN AND PENCIL CASE 


‘ 


A GREAT 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one NEW subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF Epucation with $250 to 
vay for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged ani 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Publie Instruction, State 
of New York. Bound in cloth, 461 page: ; 
orice, $2.00. 
This volume contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the Department of Pablic 
RR | Iostruction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far ae given. } 
! C You may never have another opportunity of 
pat) securing a Question Book of such sterling value st 
- so slight a cost. 
Send us your orders at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G C0. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


> 


T ST. 


Just out, and the 
only case of the 
kind made. 
be easily attached 
to any school desk. 


Can 


Imported P 


to illustrate 


8 
to ishing schools. 
For further information 


LUMBARD, 


26 seventh 5t., 
New Bedford, Mas 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEND TO 
Crar.es L. WessTer & Co., 3 East 14t)) St., 
New Yor« 


Bells of Pure and Tin for Charches, 


Al% these yy are fully protected by letters 
patent. ttomete to imi will be appreciated 
but not tolerated. ptive circulars and special 
prices upon application. 
Dustless Crayons, E Globes, Maps, Charts, 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY,| = Siateana Componit{ on Blackboards, 
Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
DAY 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
and 61 East 13th St., N.Y. City. Somerset St., Boston. 


JSINCINNATI, O., 80le makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 
School Alarm Bells. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Schools, Fire A Farms, etc. FULL Chuareh, and Fire 
Was TED, Catal sent Free. Catalogue with over 2200 
J w. 
RHORE & CO. 


sounding, and highly 
hells ton Churches 
MENEELY CO., | 
WEST TROY, N.Y-| 1 
Description and prices on applicati® 


[AE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA 
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A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THRE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Both to one address, $3.00. 


—— 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
STATUE OF MEMNON. 


BY DORA RKAD GOODALE, 


Earth’s sunny myths, tales of an ancient story, 
In whose first web agolden meaning ran, 
Have served the heart since heart and hearth began, — 
Types of fresh hopes and present destiny ; 
Strange reeds are these, that once, in days gone by, 
Shook with rude chorals raised to hairy Pan, 
And tempered since to every lip of man, 
They breathe a new soul in a hermit's sigh! 
Thus, when you read ia some old book last night, 
Of that pale block in marble dulness drest, 
That hailed the san-god with a silver tone, 
I thought how love,—your love and morning light, — 
Had struck, if briefly, on a desert breast, 
And drawn forth sound, though traly but from stone! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Autce Freeman PAtmer: Educational methods are 
not fixed. 


Supt. A. B. Potanp, Jersey City, N. J.: There can 
be no perfect education that is not harmonious. 


Pru. Springfield, Jil.: The pur- 
pose of the school is instruction, but the condition is good 
order. 


Supt. E. P. Skaver, Boston, Mass.: The chief duty 
of the college is to furnish the community with its 
teachers. 


Pror. Wooprow Witson, Princeton University : 
One may acquire speed in thought, but not speed in the 
change of habit. 

Supt. Wa. N. Barrincer, Newark, N J.: Evening 


schools without experienced teachers, have been shown, 
time and time again, to be a farce. 


Miss Apetine V. Ponp, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass.: For most children, an ivy leaf will do 
more than could all the Metopes of the Parthenon. 


Pres. Timoray Dwieut, Yale University: We are 
all engaged in one work and rejoicing in it, and we know 
that the future has much more in store than the past has 
given us. 

F. Louis Soupan, St. Louis, Mo.: The chief condi- 
tion for the successful teaching of any subject, is to know 
it. No method of teaching can enable a person to teach 
what he does not know. 

Sorr. Dayrp W. Hantan, Wilmington, Del. : It is 
Unreasonable to claim that pupils who cannot acquit them- 
selves creditably on suitable written exercises in spelling, 
language, and arithmetic are fit for promotion. 


Surr. W. S. Eversons, Wooster, O. : It is a wrong to 
the boy and an offense against the public welfare to lead 
him to suppose his mind is strongly developed or his ac- 


mentary studier. 


Supr. Wa. E. Anpgrson, Milwaukee: In a large as-|town, another tne improvement of the qualifications of the 
sembly the endeavor to enforce the rules of order and| young women employed as teachers in them. The fund 
silence which may be imposed upon a small class con-|is an accumulating one, and in the progress of time will 
stantly under the teacher's eye, would only result ‘in a/be a very considereble one. Doubtless similar gifts have 
succession of petty annoyances, and would employ the|been’made elsewhere. They can be guarded in such a 


jcommunities and been successful are building town halls 


HELP FOR PUBLIC SCHOULS IN RURAL 
TOWNS. 


BY Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 


The schools in cities and growing towns are constantly 
improving, and education on the whole is going steadily 
forward. But some of our small towns have been only 
partially reached by the great educational improvements 
of the last fifty years. Many of them are growing smaller, 
and a few are growing poorer. The currents of business 
and of population flow from them or past them. In for- 
mer years they have sent out some of our best men and 
women, and they will do so hereafter if they can hold 
their own and have a fair share of the advantages of 
more favored communities. They are often willing to 
tax themselves heroically to maintain and improve their 
schools, in order to give their children the best opportuni- 
ties possible. But in spite of the best they can do the 
school year must be shorter, the teaching and equipment 
generally inferior, and the stimulus from the superior in- 
struction less immediate and helpful than in the larger 
and stronger towns. The devoted and self-denying 
teachers are sometimes paid less than the wages of house- 
servants, and the whole prospect is discouraging. 

Our public schools are supported by three contributory 
interests,—the local tax, state aid, and various personal 
contributions. Strictly private schools depend entirely 
on the latter source; our colleges and academies on the 
the second and third ; our public schools on all combined, 
the proportions of each varying in every case. The vol- 
untary local tax in rural towns is often three or four 
times as large as in the more populous and wealthy places. 
This is the evidence of the appreciation by the people of 
their public schools. By a wise provision of recent Mas- 
sachusetts legislation the poorer towns receive a consider- 
able grant from the state treasury for school purposes. 
But in any case the private contributions are the chief 
factor. The parents and the children support public ed- 
ucation. The children remain in school long after the 
law permits them to withdraw and to begin wage-earning. 
Ridicule has made us familiar with the old plan of “ board- 
ing the teacher ’round,” in order to lengthen the school 
at private expense. The parents are eager to give their 
children a chance. It is often not only a gift but a sac- 
rifice. 

We have become familiar, happily, with the charity 
which endows the secondary schools and colleges, but en- 
dowments for the support of elementary instruction are 
not frequent and fashionable among us as yet. Here 
there is hope for our feeble and declining towns. Acad- 
emies, colleges, and technical schools, are constantly re- 
ceiving large donations, and the turn of the country 
schools has come. Men who have gone out from our rural 


and public libraries, beautiful churches and sometimes 
costly summer residences in their native towns. The 
neglected church-yards are restored and beautified. The 
life and prospérity of the small towns are revived by 
these grateful offerings. But in many cases a more use- 
fal though less conspicuous gift to one’s native town would 
be a fund to improve the languishing public schools. A 
high school, a soldiers’ monument, a park, a parsonage, 
may be useful and timely, but the common schools are at 
least equally deserving of the aid of those who received 
their first impulse toward success as pupils in them. 


the lengthening of the terms of the schools in his native 


more generous appropriaticns, civic and personal. The 
liberality which has in so many cases built beautiful 
structures may be interested to provide other appliances, 
and above all sufficient and competent instruction. We 
have seen great gifts for public secondary instruction in 
Cambridge, Fall River, Winchendon, Andover, Newbury- 
port, and other prosperous towns and cities. What is 
needed in our smaller towns is private munificence ex- 
pending itself on primary education, rescuing the rural 
communities from the disadvantage in which they are 
placed by the gradual decline and diversion of many of 
the sources of their former prosperity. 


GENEROSITY OF AUTHORS. 


BY W. H. SMALL. 


Incident to the study of authors, many lessons in the 
subtler feelings of the human heart can be learned. One 
of the best is the lesson of generosity, the sympathy of man 
for man, the allaying of suffering and distress. Whether 
it be that the depicting of fictitious sorrows has enlarged 
their sympathies, that their ewn early struggles and de- 
spair has made them tender hearted, or that their organ- 
ism is over-sensitive, yet true it is that authors seem to 
have been endowed with a larger share of generosity than 
falls to the average man, and their charitable ‘ sympa- 
thetic ganglia” to have responded more readily to the 
calls of want. 

First we may note the generosity of courtesy. Scott 
exercised this when he assisted Irving in finding a pub- 
lisher for his sketch book. Irving was courteous when 
he arranged for an English edition of Bryant’s poems; 
but he was generously courteous when he surrendered to 
Prescott, the Conquest of Mexico, after he had himself 
worked on it for three months. It was one of the greatest 
sacrifices of his life, for it was a favorite theme. Pres- 
cott extended similar courtesy to Motley, when their works 
on Dutch History seemed likely to conflict. 

Harriet Martineau delighted in assisting aspiring young 
authors, even though she succeeded in getting buat one 
book out of twenty accepted. Southey was the free 
advising counsel of scores of amateur writers. Rogers 
“‘ gave thought, took trouble, used influence, and ventured 
advice,” Thackeray assisted many a poor artist and 
struggling ‘‘ man of letters.” 

Second, we may note the generosity of action. Southey 
edited the Remains of Chatterton, for the benefit of his 
surviving sister, and afterward also gave his time in edit- 
ing the Remains of Henry Kirke White. Campbell gave 
the widow of a friend who was in reduced circumstances 
and wished to open a little book and stationery store, a 
part of his library. Cooper saved Greenough, the sculptor, 
from despair by giving him work at a critical time in his 
career. Mrs. Thrale tells us that Johnson “loved the 
poor as I never saw any one else do, with an earnest desire 
to make them happy.” ‘ Whole nests” of the lame, the 
blind, the sick, and the sorrowful were cared for at his 
home. Browning found Landor homeless, friendless, 
wandering about the streets of Florence, and took him 
under his protection. Dickens was found in his shirt 
sleeves,vigorously wielding the hammer, helping a friend’s 
widow and family settle in a new house, doing all “ with 
the grace and heartiness which double the gift, sweeten 
the bread, and warm the wine.” 

Third, we may note the generosity of purse ; vot the 


: “1 In 1802 Lieut.-Gov. Samuel Phillips left an endow-| glaring, modern mock-generosity which prominently heads 
quirements large, when he has mastered only the radi-| ont for various benevolent purposes, one of them being 


subscription papers, but that which hides the charity 
behind the graciousness of the act. Thackeray had a way 


of saying : ‘‘ Somebody, most unaccountably, has returned 


me a five-pound note I lent hima long timeago. I didn’t 
expect it; so just hand it to poor George, and tell him 
when his pocket will bear it, to pass it on to some poor 
fellow of his acquaintance.’’ Byron often embarrassed 


himeelf to relieve his friends, even presenting them the 


teacher in a labor of discipline in trifles which might pre-| way that they will not release the town and the state from 
‘doing their full share, but on the other hand call forth 


Vent wholesome influence in more important matters. 


copyrights of his poems. Murray once sent him a draft 
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of £1,050 for two poems, but he at first refused it, deem- 
ing it more than the poems were worth. He afterward 
accepted it, that he might donate £600 of it to an author 
who was in distress. Longfellow, learning that a writer 
was ill and destitute and that his library was to be sold, 
sent him a check for $500. Macaulay was prodigal in 
his generosity. No one ever applied to him under the 
plea of being a writer in financial trouble, but he received 
substantial assistance. His gifts to such were from £10 
to £100. In other ways he was equally liberal. His 
diary contains many such items as this: “H called. 
I gave him three guineas for his library subscription. 
For three guineas a year I keep a very good, intelligent 
young fellow out of a great deal of harm, and do hima 
great deal of good.” 

When Jenny Lind came to America and her generosity 
became known, she was constantly besieged by people for 
relief. Being cautioned lest she be imposed upon, she 
replied: ‘‘ Never mind; if I relieve ten and one is worthy, 
I am satisfied.” 

The pocket-nerve of many authors seems to have 
vibrated to the same thought. Longfellow rarely refused 
anybody, preferring to be cheated ten times to refusing a 
deserving applicant once. Byron “ preferred to expose 
himself to ingratitude rather than to forsake the unhappy,”’ 
and Dr. Bruno tells us that while in Greece “not an 
instance is there on record of a beggar having knocked 
at Lord Byron’s door who did not go on his way com- 
forted.”” Gray says he has known Johnson to go out with 
his pockets full of silver, and give it all away before he 
returned home. Jean Ingelow gives annual “copyright 
dinners’’ to the poor Dickens gathered the poor in his 
fields for recreation and entertainment. Learning from 
a friend that Haydn, author of the Dictionary of Dates, 
was in destitute circumstances, he at once visited him, 
aided him, and interested others in him. 

Goldsmith had few occasions to display his medical 
knowledge; yet one woman called him to visit her hus- 
band. Finding him sinking from la¢k of food, he packed 
in a box ten guineas with this inscription: ‘These must 
be used freely and as necessity shall require; good beef 
and mutton, a very little wine, good wheaten bread, with 
patience and a stout heart. Follow these faithfully, and 
await resulte.” A-friend tells a similar story of Thackeray 
in Paris, who was found one day packing some Napoleons 
in a pill-box, on which was written, “One to be taken 
occasionally.” ‘They were for an elderly person, “ very 
ill and in distress.” 

Jobnson’s epitaph of Goldsmith is prominent in West- 
minster Abbey, but in the Book of Life this must be far 
more prominent: “At his death, the staircase of Brick 
Court is said to have been filled with mourners; women 
without a home, without domesticity of any kind, with no 
friend but him they had come to weep for; outcasts of 
that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom he had never 
forgotten to be kind and charitable.” Many a heart had 
thrilled with soul-harmonics at the gentle touch of that 
spirit which makes the whole world kin. 


FARMER TOMPKINS AGAIN. 


BY F. E. STRATTON, DAVENPORT, IA. 

How prone we are to take illustration for argument ! 
I have just read E. A. Rand’s pretty little account of the 
visit of “a Boston teacher” to “ Farmer Tompkins.” 
How plain Farmer T. makes it that the boy should 
pursue only those studies for which he is adapted! What 
a pity that his son was kept “ at his figgers three years ” ! 
“ He never would do anything in ’em.” Mark the would. 
“ Yes, give natur’ achance.” With the last sentiment we 
all agree, but the practical difficulty is to find what the 
“natur’” of the particular bey is. The farmer can find 
by a few tests what crop is adapted to a particular field, 
and if from circumstances the nature of the soil shall 
change, he can raise another kind of grain or vegetable, 
and no harm is done from previously having devoted that 
field to its peculiar crop. But is it so with the young 
man? Is the Farmer’s a good, or even a fair illus- 
tration ? 

Here is a boy who will do nothing with figures. He is 
passionately fond of hunting and all out-door sporte. 
Shall we teach him the habits and characteristics of the 


beaver or the squirrel? He can give bis teacher points 
on those things. Is it best to train this boy for a hunter, 
or even for a physician (he is probably fond of vivesec- 
tion)? Some of us believe that is the mistake too many 
of our young business and professional men have been 
making in the last ten years. Some of us hold that we 
should first train our boys to be men, then to be physi- 
cians,.or farmers, or even hunters. 

Great use can be made of the boy’s fondness for natural 
history, to encourage him in his other studies. Through 
this the teacher can appeal to the lad's self-respect, and 
show him and the rest of the class that he is not consid- 
ered a dunce. But to aid and foster the belief that he 
cannot, because he will not, do anything with figures, is 
mischievous and cruel. The time will certainly come, if 
the boy becomes a man, when he will need all the powers 
of his mind developed to the extent of the whole public 
school curriculum at least, and the replies of many of the 
prominent business men of New York to a Tribune re- 
porter, recently, seem to show that a college training is 
needed for the successfal business man of to-day. 

So much encouragement is given to the boy who does 
not want to study arithmetic, or history, or literature, or 
some other branch which the course requires, by just such 
illustrations as Farmer T's, that the conscientious teacher, 
who believes in education as a means of developing the 
best that is in the boy, but who is unable to find out by 
chemical or microscopical tests what sort of man the boy 
will become, is hampered, and much of her exertion is 
nullified, while the pupil is growing up warped and un- 
cultured, doomed to the pursuit predetermined by his 
elders, or to win a tardy mediocrity in some other for 
which he finds at a late day he had some natural capacity, 
which might have been brought out sooner had not a 
blind imprlse, fostered by over-zealous friends, trained 
him for that only which became distasteful to his mature 
manhood. 

Valuable as illustrations may be, it is unsafe to trust 
much in inert matter to furnish rules or principles to 
direct growing mind. In Radestock’s Habit we read: 
‘‘ Education accustoms the genius to diligence, by which 
alone he may hope to develop the powers slumbering 
within him.” 


TEN YEARS OF INDIAN WORK. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


It is with a broader range and with a deeper interest 
than any ethnological study alone can give, that one of 
the problems of America, the Indian question, opens out 
before the student of the past who should also be the 
prophet of the future. That the Indians could have lived 
with us for two hundred years becoming gradually, not 
civilized but demoralized, is not so much a proof of the 
badness of the savage as of the badness of the civilization 
he encountered,—for his improvement dates from the 
time that we began a change of treatment. The Indian 
retrogression of the last two centuries, and his progres- 
sion, however slow, during the last dozen years, are evi- 
dences of the power of environment that no other nation 
has had exhibited in so short a time. 

In 1878 the work was carried on as if a great nation 
were playing with its obligations. The Indians, fed and 
clothed by the government, turned a deaf ear to homilies 
upon the dignity and advantages of labor, and preferred the 
warpath to the furrow. Indian education within certain 
limits has been carried on in a languid way for many 
years ; but it is a little more than a decade since the idea 
dawned that the Indian might be permitted to go off his 
reservation fer other purposes than an occasional visit to 
Washington. The practical education which alone has 
been successful in civilizing any people, that of contact 
with a higher cizilization, had not before this time begun 
for the Indian. | 

In 1878, out of the 250,000 Indians in the country, 
exclusive of those in Alaska, 127,000 were wearing citi- 
zens’ dress. But nearly 57,000 of these belonged to the 
five civilized tribes. There were’358 Indian apprentices. 
There were also 10,500 houses seattered throughout the 
reservations. The greatest number of these were among 
the Sioux, the Chippewas, the Pueblos, and the Oneidas. 


and there were over 17,000 houses. Nearly 3400 howses 
had been built among the Indians of Dakota in these te, 
years. The first pupils collected from the agencies for 
the Hampton school came from Dakota. The Pupils 
gathered at the opening of the Carlisle school we, 
mostly Sioux. The reservation schools, government, an, 
mission, have with other influences combined to bring 
about the time when the Indians in Dakota shall not onl 

open their reservations to white settlement, but shall they, 
selves come out of these into the life of the white man, 
In these ten years the number of Indian children of schoo) 
age had increased nearly 6000. In that time school fagjj;. 
ties had opened to above 6000 more children. Jn 1872 
there were 60 boarding schools and 109 day schools, |, 
1888 government and contract, boarding and day schools 
numbered 233. 

In 1888 the government expended upon Indian schoo}; 
over $1,200,000, about five times the sum spent Upon 
them in 1878. In 1878 10,000 Indians could read. |, 
1888 there were 22,710. But those who could use kp. 
glish for ordinary purposes were only 26,578, proving tha 
the gain in English was mainly with the school children, 
and naturally, since in most instances, they alone haye 
the chance to hear it freely spoken. 

In 1878 religious societies spent $66,759 for Indian 
education. Ten years later church buildings upon the 
reservations from 117 had increased to 188, and the cont}. 
butions for the Indian civilization had more than doubled, 
All these records exclude the five civilized tribes. 

In 1878 the Indian Commissioner complained tha 
school facilities were open to only one-fifth of the school 
population. When it is considered, he added, “ that the 
fifty youth who spend from one to three years in a board. 
ing school must step from that into the social atmosphere 
created by 5000 youth, and 2,500 other members of the 
tribe who are still in ignorance, it can readily be seen that 
the elevation of an Indian tribe is being attempted by a 
method at least as slow as it is sure, and that what 
should be the work of a year will be protracted through . 
decade, and the work of a decade through a generation.” 
In this connection he quotes from the treaty of 1868 with 
the Kiowas and the Comanches, “ And the United States 
agrees that for every thirty children between said ayes,— 
six and sixteen years,—-who can be induced or compelled 
to attend school,—a house shall be provided and a teacher 
competent to teach the elementary branches of an English 
education shall be furnished, who will reside among said 
Indians, and faithfully discharge his or her duties 
teacher. The provisions of this article to continue for not 
less than twenty years.” 

In 1878, ten years after this treaty, there were upo 
the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, ineluding the Kiowa 
Comanches and Apaches, 500 children of school age. Of 
these seventy-five boarding and twenty day pupils could 
be accommodated in the single school of this agency. 5y 
the terms of the treaty there should have been sixtec 
schools. 

In 1888 there were at this agency school facilities for 160 
pupils, without including those away at the different gov: 
ernment schools. From 1878 to 1888 the average attend: 
ance of the Indian pupils at the different reservatia 
schools had gained nearly 7000. Wherever the [0 
dians had come into direct contact with civilization they 
had been roused to their needs. And then, the taking o 
hundreds of children out of these reservations into so" 
ernment schools, had taught the parents that there was #! 
outside world in which they had an interest. And ! 
awakened the children to a new life. 

The wild Indians sent in 1874 to Fort Marion as pris" 
ers of war were tamed and made serviceable, and Ww" 
so trained that when their term of sentence was out, s0™ 
of the young men requested instead of being sent hom 
to be educated at the East, and from this request ©” 
the Indian branch of the Hampton school, and later, oth# 
government training schools. 

The year after Captain Pratt had collected pupils 
Hampton, he collected them upon his own account for 
Carlisle school which was opened in 1879, and is » 
one of the shining evidences of Indian possibilities in ™ 
way of manliness, womanliness, industry and intellige” 

Four months after the opening of the Carlisle Scho! 4 
another Indian training school was started uuder the 5" I 
ernment auspisces, at Forest Grove, Oregon. The . 


In 1888 there were 564 apprentices, a. d 96,000 wear- 


ing citizens’ dress, besides those among the civilized tribes, 


opened with 14 boys and 4 girls. ‘The following ” Ii 
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finds the Forest Ceove School increased to 76 as ‘Be 
ginning with the Puyallups only, it had gathered Indians 
from ten tribes. Among these were twelve Alaskans. 
In this time the Indian boys had put up a building of two 
aod a half stories, had clapboarded, ceiled, painted it, and 
had made simple dormitory and schoolroom furniture, 
had beautified the grounds, and worked upon the farm, 
and in the garden. The girls were being trained in 
housework and sewing, and already were preparing speci- 
mens of their handiwrrk for exhibition at a Mechanics’ 
Fair in Portland Oregon. 

In 1831 there were sixty-eight Indian boerding schools 
and nearly 4000 pupils. Six new schools accommodating 
351 pupils were opened at Colorado River, San Carlos, 
Prina, Pueblo Siletz, and Uintah. These were the first 
boarding schools ever given to the 27,000 Indians with 
a school population of at least 5000. In that year a sec- 
ond boarding school was opened for the Omahas, and 
one for boys at Cheyenne River. 

In 1884 the Forest Grove school was removed to 
Chemawa, Oregon. In 1888 it had 224 pupils repre- 
senting thirty-five different tribes and nationalities. 

The Government Training School at Genoa, Nebraska, 
opened in 1884, with Col. Samuel F. Tappan, as the first 
superintendent. In 1888 the average attendance was 
170 pupils. 

The Chiloceo School in Indian Territory was opened 
in 1884 with 185 pupils. This is an industrial school. 
The old Indians approve of this school, and bring their 
children willingly ; and some of the latter when returned 
to their homes at the end of the school period | soon come 
back to school again. 

In 1884 the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kansas, 
was opened, and the following year it had 280 pupils, and 
three years later 400 from thirty-four different tribes. 
At Haskell, as in other training schools, Indian labor is re- 
quired under supervision. The report of that school for 
1888 speaks of the Indian as being by no means at the 
bottom of the scale intellectually, but in some respects 
more highly endowed by nature than the Anglo-Saxon. 
“The Indian child with equal advantages will excel the 
white child in some branches of education.” 

The training school at Sitka, with an attendance of 160 
pupils had a unique beginning. In 1877«8 this was a 
day school. In November, 1880, seven Indian boys 
of thirteen or fourteen asked permission to live at the 
school instead of in the Indian village grooped outside the 
town. A vacant room in one of the government buildings 
was given them. This was the beginning of the boarding 
school. In 1884 the girls’ boarding school at Fort 
Wrangel was removed and consolidated with the Sitka 
school. 

The Albuquerque school numbered last year 155 pupils, 
chiefly Pueblos. The schools at Keams Cafion, Arizona, 
Yama, Cal., Grand Junction, Col., Fort Stevenson, Dak., 
are among the noticeable boarding schools. 

Bat Indian education even up to this point has not been 
wholly in the spelling book; it has been also upon the 
farm, and except in the training schools, very little in 
the trades. Still the tide of civilivation has dashed at 
least some of its spray into the remotest reservations, and 
everywhere the Indians have a consciousness that some- 
thing is happening or about to happen, and that whether 
they like it or not, all the same, it will come about. 

But these things are but a beginning of the work. 
They have given it momentum. The question no longer 
is “Can the Indian be educated,” but ‘ Will we educate 
him?” 

For the honor and safety of America. as well as for the 
Indian, we should be glad that at last the answer rings 
out, “ Vos.” 


State Supt. D. J. Pennsylvania: I regard 
the JourNAL or Epucation as one of the very best edu- 
cational papers published. 


Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.: It is my conviction that you are publishing 
one of the best educational journals in the world, if not 
the best. Of course we do not always agree. If we all 
thought alike and our ideas on all points were fixed, a 
journal would be of no use. To be useful your journal 
must be fearless and liberal. I did not start out to write 
the above, but wrote it because I felt it. - 


THE TEACHING OF U. 8. HISTORY. 


BY S R WINCHELL. 


A few days ago I asked a bright girl sixteen years of 
age, the daughter of a teacher and a graduate of the 
grammar school, if she could tell me anything about the 
battle of Tippecanoe, and to my surprise she knew nothing 
whatever about it. Yet she hal studied United States 
history two years in the grammar school and had been 
admitted to the high school. This would not be so 
strange if the question related to one of the many battles 
of the Revolution, or of the Civil War, but the battle of 
Tippecanoe was an important event in itself, standing 
alone in the history of the times, and marking an import- 
ant epoch in our country's history. I wondered, then, 
what the girl had been learning about our country, and I 
asked for her final examination in the subject. She gave 
tine the following questions : 


HISTORY. 


1. Name two Spanish, two French, one English, and one Datch 
discoverer. Tell what each discovered and when. Give the first 
permanent English, Spanist:, French, and Dutch settlements in the 


present limits of the United States. 
2. When, where, and by whom were the thirteen original states 


settled ? 
3 What were Bacon’s Rebellion, Clayborne’s Rebellion, and 


Salem Witcheraft ? 
4. Name the inter-colonial wars. Give time, cause, and results 


of each. 
5. How and in what colonies were liberal provisions made for edu- 


cation ? Where and when were colleges founded ? 

6 What were the causes which led to the Rsvolutionary War ? 
Who were the leaders in the movements toward freedom ? 

7 D-scribe Bargoyne’s Invasion and the Surrender of Corn- 


wallis. 
8. What skillfal retreats were conducted during this war? By 


whom and when ? 

9. With what are the following names connected: Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Samuel Adams, Israel Patnam, B snedict Arnold, Anthony Wayne, 
Ethan Allen, and Nathan Hale ? 

10. What were the boundaries of the United States after the 


treaty which closed the Revolutionary War was signed ? 

These questions I found were a fair sample of the 
questions which were used in examinations from term to 
term. Here was a list of ten questions, yet in this list 
there were at least thirty-seven dates called for. And 
this in a period not including the last hundred years of 
our history ! 

I then asked the girl to tell me how and what she had 
been taught during the term, and I learned that while the 
“Eelectic U. S. History” was the textbook used, such 
work as the following had occupied the time, while the 
textbook itself had been but little studied. This matter 
was not in the textbook, but was considered of more im- 
portance than what was there: 

French Discoveries —a. Verrazzano,. 6b Cartier. (1) Francis de 
la Roqae. c. Coligny. (1) John Ribault. (2) Landonniere. (3) 
De Gourges. d. Marquis deja Roche. e. De Monts. /. Cham- 

lain. 
Dutch Discoveries and Erp!orations.—a. Henry Hudson. 

The Colonial Period.—English Colonies. I. Virginia: 1. Grant. 
a. Exjent. }b Privileges. c. Rightsdenied. 2. Jamestown, ete. 

These things, and other outlines of the same kind, were 
written in her notebook, and in another notebook they 
were fully written up. With this kind of mechanical 
work the time had been occupied, and the result is, but 
little learned of what is really important, or will be apt 
to have any connection with future study. 

By further inquiry I learned that the teacher had been 
endeavoring to carry out some other person’s theory, and, 
as usual in such cases, had made a failure of the under- 
taking. She had adopted a method, but had not known 
how to employ it. If her outline and blackboard work, 
and the work of her pupils in their notebooks had been 
made subordinate to and explanatory of what was Jearned 


But her pupils never got that idea at all. They were 
given these topics to study up, from the school library. or} 


work of the term. . 

Is not this a common error of those who sail to. do} 
something according to another person’s plan? 
teacher had been told how tc teach United States history 
at some institute. She had faithfully undertaken to do 
what she was told, but she had failed to grasp the pur- 


from the notebook, it might have been of some service. 


from books at. amie and this had constituted the main} 


This} 


| decwertedl it into an : ea This is not an aggravated 
case, by any means. Nor is it sufficiently serious to 
justify any one in raising his hands in horror, but it is an 
illustration of a defect observable in many schools in this 
matter of teaching the important and fertile subject of 
our own nation’s history. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


SYSTEMS FOR TEACHING NOTE SINGING,—(IIL.) 


The best known advocates of the movable do system, 
who have formulated systems of their own, are Luther 
Whiting Mason and Hosea E. Holt. The books and 
charts which have been published under their direction 
are so superior to most others now in the market, that 
one is very ignorant of school music who has not some 
knowledge of these systems. For this reason I give a 
deseription of the “National Music Course,” and the 
“Normal Music Course.” 

The “ National Course” is older than the “ Normal.” 
While the two systems became known by their present 
names about the same time, the National Course was 
really a revision of the Mason system, and consequently, 
although changed in name, its age should be reckoned 
from the foundation of that system. 

The National Course is based upon the work of Hoh- 
man, who applied to music the principles of Pestalozzi. 
Mr. Mason, who has so carefully carried on the work 
Hohman began, is the author of the course, and there- 
fore it is widely known as the “ Mason system.” 

The material used in working out this system comprises 
music readers for all grades and all voices, three series 
of charts, forty charts in each series, and the ‘“‘ Coda.” 
The first series of charts and the first reader contain 
much of the same material, and are intended to be sung 
by rote. The first exercises are in the key of G, because 
the first tones of this key are the most natural for chil- 
dren’s voices at the age of five or six when they begin to 
sing. The work of this book and series of charts is in- 
tended as a preparation for sight singing, and the plan 
advocated for accomplishing this result is as follows : 
The exercises are sung first by rote, then presented from 
the blackboard, next practiced from the chart, and finally 
the same exercises are sung from the Reader. 


The second series of charts is similar to the Second 

Reader, and is intended for the first work in sight sing- 
ing, so that both charts and book would serve for begin- 
ning work, especially in ungraded schools. The exercises 
and songs in the first half of this series of charts are in 
the key of C, the second haif containing work on the 
chromatic scale, and eight other major keys. The har- 
monic relations of sounds and minor keys are illustrated 
in the third series of charts. The diagram: and illustra- 
tions of the intervals, triads, and chords of the seventh, 
are most valuable, in furnishing a thorough foundation 
for the study of harmony. Beginners of this branch of 
music usually find their work blind and discouraging for 
the lack of this elementary work, for the teacher of har- 
mony takes it for granted that these elements were learned 
in the study of the rudiments of music, while the teacher 
of rudiments has omitted them as belonging to more ad- 
vanced work. The coda is designed to furnish supple- 
mentary music for public schools, and contains in neat 
and inexpensive form both exercises and songs of all 
grades of difficulty, and of a character well suited to fur- 
nish that variety which is so necessary to good music 
teaching. 
' Throughout both charts and books the exercises are 
carefully graded, and songs chosen with care, both as re- 
gards their usefulness for the work of instruction, and 
their excellence as musical compositions. It would be 
difficult to find a eet of rote songs ro musical, and at the 
same time so perfectly adapted to the understanding and 
needs of the youngest children, as those of the First 
‘| Reader.. 

“The Normal Music Course” is the result of the 
combined efforts of Mr. Holt and Mr. Tufts, Mr. Tufts 
being the composer of the greater part of the music in 
both charts and readers, while to Mr. Holt belongs the 


pose and meaning of this method, and had therefore 


* Copyright, 1890. 
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credit of the system or manner of teaching suggested in 
this course. 

Mr. Holt was teacher of music in a normal school for 
many years, and there studied the principles used in 
teaching other branches of study, and applied them to 
the teaching of music. Because of his use of these prin- 
ciples advocated in all good normal schools, Mr. Holt 


’ chose the name “ Normal Masic Course.” 


This system discards rote singing as a foundation for 
the teaching of note-reading, and uses it only incidentally 
for the amusement of the little ones. The work begins 
with the scale of C, which is sung by numerals, syllables, 
and letters. While giving children a clear perception of 
pitch through this study of the scale, the work is varied 
by the use of the ladder, pointing on the fingers, numerals 
written upon the board, and other devices. When chil- 
dren are properly prepared by these preliminary exercises, 
the first Series of Charts is presented. Simple exercises 
in the key of C occupy the first nine pages of the charts, 
bat directions are given not to sing them all in order, but 
to take up the easiest exercises in several keys. A book 
called the “Quincey Course” gives the order in which 
both books and charts are studied by those who have 
secured the best results through the use of the ‘* Holt 
System.” 

To facilitate readiness in reading in all keys, and for 
the study of modulation, a * Drill Chart and Modulator,” 
containing nine keys and a ladder, is in constant use. 
This Drill Chart is found most useful to any teacher of a 
Movable Do system, no matter what other material 
he uses. 

After the study of the First Series of Caarts, the First 
Reader is placed in the hands of tha children, and the 
work is carried on with a Second Series of Charts and 
regularly graded readers fitted to all the needs of the 
publie schools. This Course also has supplementary music 
published in small sheet form. The music of the charts 
and readers is peculiarly musical and well suited to secure 
the results desired. While it is melodious, and in the 
part songs abounds in rich and varied harmonies, it lacks 
that “‘catehy ” element which enables a child so easily to 
learn masic by ear, and consequently demands close atten- 
tion that it may be read by note. 

The whole course is based upon the principle that chil- 
dren are as capable of learning to read notes as words, and 
need no assistance from the voice of the teacher. The 
work is so carefully graded that from the first exercises 
which are pressnted to the lowest class everything is suag 
at sight, and is never repeated until memorized. 

In both the National and Normal Courses rhythm and 
pitch are presented separately, ani rhythm is taught by 
the use of the French time names, or a slight modification 
of them. More extended information regarding the ma- 
terial used in these prominent systems; may be obtained of 
the publishers.* 

Another system which, though perhaps not so widely 
known, contains some features of such rare excellence that 
it deserves to rank among the best, is the “ Loomis Sys- 
tem,” published by Ivison, Blakeman, & Cu., New York. 
There are no Loomis charts, and all that we know of this 
system is comprehended in a series of five “ Progressive 
Masic Readers.” 

The one point in which this differs from other staff 
systems is in presenting the keys from the side of relative 
rather than absolate pitch, and thus giving no prominence 


to the key of C. This is accomplished through the omis- 
omission, nothing is presented to the eye except what is 
absolutely necessary to represent the tones to be sung. 
the first three tones of the scale, and the written repre- 
sentation stands thus :— 
rangements of these tones 
have been represented, a = 
five tones of the scale follow. As this idea is carried on, 
the do is changed to the first line, and then to the first 
solute pitch being given by the use of the clef, no signa- 
tures are needed, and the fundamental principle, “One 
* National Music Course,” punieees by Ginn & Co,7. 9 and 13 
Tremont Piace, Boston. ‘ Normal Music Course,” published by Silver, 


sion of the clef in the first written music. Through this 

For example, the First Rader begins with exercises using 
When all possible ar- 

second line is added, and exercises composed of the first 

space, and the entire staff is gradually built up. No ab- 

scale, and one representation,” is made the basis of work. 

Burdett, & Co.,6 Hancock Avenue, Buston. 


In the Second Reader a figure clef is introduced, as : 
which shows that number five of the scale is 

— = on the third line, and from which the child 
—— finds his do, and reads accordingly. By the 

use of different figures in different places, ex- 
ercises and songs in all keys are written, and sung with- 
out any thought of signature or absolute pitch. 
Ose other principle which is followed throughout these 
readers is deserving of special mention, and that is, that 
whenever a new difficulty in rhythm is introduced, the 
difficulties in pitch are reduced to a minimam, thus allow- 
ing concentration of thought and effort upon the new 
problem to be solved The same principle is noticed in 
the teaching of pitch. Until the intervals of the scale are 
readily recognized and sung at sight from the notes, the 
rhythm is of the simplest types. 
For teachers who are beginning the work of teachiang 
school music, no more simple or easily comprehended 
scheme for teaching a staff system could be found than 
that followed in the Loomis Series. 

To all school music teachers, a full set of the books of 
each of these three systems is invaluable, yo matter which 
one is chosen for the use of the children. 


CONFERENCE WITH THACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pan as freely as with the voice ?] 


74. Will you please let me know hno I can obtain a 
copy of Superintendent Howland s report. 
Blairstown, N. J. 


Write to Superintendent Howland, Chicago, IIl., enclos 
ing two two-cent stamps, and you will unquestionably re- 
ceive a copy of one of the ablest educational documents 


of the year. 

75. Ina school of fifty pupils or more, is it advisable 
to Lear recitations alternately in advanced classes? That. 
is, if there are two classes in arithmetic, one more ad- 
vanced than the other, is it advisable to hear one class 
one day and the other the next day, and so on alter- 


nately ? TEAOHER. 
This is better than having too sbort or hurried recita- 

tions. You must judge by the effect, upon trial. I have 

known it to work admirably. There is liable to be local 


objection. You must watch this carefully. 
76 How shall { decide that a recitation is a success ? 


LANCASTER. 


The attitude of the child’s mind as he goes out. 
Though you and the children may look back upon it with 
satisfaction because they have done everything just right, 
it may still have been a failure. If the subject is hazy, 
it is certainly a failure; bat if they go out knowing how 
t» learn more about it, and determined to learn it as soon 
as possible, it has been a success. Clearness, promptness, 
hunger for more, and knowing where to find more, are 
signs of a successful recitation. 


77. Ina lecture, recently, you said, ‘' One of the most 
unphilosophical pet phrases of the day is that which 
says, ‘ Use no word, read no word, that is not fully un- 
derstood.’”” What did you mean by it? - 

West CHESTER. 


teaching that does the thinking for the child. The child 
should leave every lesson knowing so much of it as to in- 
spire him to know more, bat not so much as to give # con- 
ceit that he knows it all. If it is above him, if he knows 
nothing of it, he will have no inspiration to ferret it out. 
What we partly know inspires us to know more, not what 
we do not know, nor what we know satisfactorily. There 
should be something in every lesson that is partly known. 
The reading lesson should be constantly lifting the pupil. 


as a-b-c as it is to read that ot 


Known. 
78. Is this sentence correct or incorrect? The earth 


is one of many planets which receives light from the sun.” 
Buarirstown, N. J. 


| 


sing’ “ The earth is one of 


You must take it ia its connection. There is no good| 


It is as bad to read a lesson in which everything is a¢ clear “ 


many planets which revseive light from the sun.” ‘Th, 
planets receive light from the sun, and the earth is one of 
these planets, is the thought. This is one of the questions 
that people delight to vex their souls over. If any ong 
asserts that the earth receives light from the sun, I hay, 
no quarrel with him. Life is too short for such contests, 

79. Should English speaking people give geographica) 
names their foreign pronunciation ? A S. T. 
That depends. As a rule, give the English, unless the 
foreign is engrafted into our language. Where it jg 
merely a question of accent, use the foreign, if it is com. 
mon in America. Never use the foreign if there is any 
possibility of appearing “airy ” by so doing. 


80 What is the meaning of empressionist 
think it is a new word as I can find it in no dictionary 
to which I have access L. F., Cartersville, Ga. 
An impressionist is one who yields to the influences 
of impressions; a painter who tries to reproduce his 
momentary impression of an object; a painter who neg. 
lects the details of an object or scene and only gives his 
impressions in a general way. It is specially an artist’s 
term. 


KITCHEN QUESTIONS. 


[ These are not for test exercises, and no marks should 
be given upon them ; but they will enable the teacher to 
see in what direction the child’s habits of thought and 
observation are weak, and will reveal to the child the 
importance of thinking sharply about the affairs of every- 
day life.) 


Why do we cook our food ? 

How is food cooked ? 

Mention some things that are good to eat without being 
cooked ? 

In what way do we obtain heat with which to cook ‘ 

Name some foods which are easily cooked. 

What is. boiling? frying? broiling? stewing 

Which are best for baking, small, medium, or large 


potatoes 
How do we find out when potatoes are baked sufficiently : 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE STAR.FISH.—(L.) 


SPECIMENS: A dried star-fish and asingle dried ray for each 
child, and a few large star-tishes in alcohol. The single rays 
should be cut open down the back and the contents removed, leav- 
ing only the sacs connecting with the tube-feet. The best way to 
prepare star-fishes dry is to put them into fresh water until their 
bodies become fully rounded, then to soak in aleohol for an hour or 
two to harden the tissues, and finally to dry in the sun or a moder- 
ately hot oven. If alcohol is too expensive, they may be put into 
boiling water for a few minutes before drying. Bat the rays will 
drop off if they are left in the hot water too long. In this lesson, 
and the two following, parts are described as they appear on dried 
specimens. 

Our new friend is called a star-fish, from its shape like 
a star with five points, which we call rays or arms. Its 


1. 
home is in the sea, on the piles of wharves, among the 
rocks, or on oyster and mvssel beds. In summer it is 
often found above low-water mark in tide pools, but in 


winter it takes refuge in deeper water. When dried it 
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sivas Us no idea of the rich colors,—red, bluish, green, or 


jrown,—with which it beautifies the sea-bottom. Unlike 


post of the animals so far studied, it can move slowly 
from place to place. 

The children at once find the mouth, but we wish to 
tady the back first, “the side that is rough all over.” 
(Fig: 1.) Holding this uppermost we find the sieve, a 
sound, coral-like spot that is red or orange when the star- 
sh is alive, and used to filter the water that passes in 
ihrough it- ‘The central part of the star-fish is the disk. 
The sieve is on one side of the disk, near the angle where 
‘wo rays meet. If nowa line is drawn from the sieve 
yross the disk and through the middle of the opposite 
ray, there will be the same number of rays 
on each side of the line, that is, the star- 
fish will be divided in halves. 

This gives us a hint of the bilateral symmetry 
seen more perfectly in the higher forms. 

The back of the star-fish is covered 
with knobs,—“ prickers,” the children may 
say,—called spines. They are short and 

Fic. 2 rounded at the tip, and we find by trying 
them on alcoholic specimens, that they do not move. 

Between and around the spines are little things looking 

like tiny grains of meal, which are two-pronged forks, or 

pedicellarize (Fig. 2), always opening and shutting. We 
do not know their use, unless it is to keep dirt from cling- 
ing to the star-fish. On alcoholic specimens these will 
show beautifully in little circles around the spines. 
Covering the star fish we see the brown skin, and look- 
ing on the inside of the back of the separate rays, we 

find the beams 

of the skeleton, 

like little bones 

imbedded in the 
making 
an irregular net- 


work. 


Every one who 
has seen a living 
star-fish, has no- 
ticed the difference 
between its round- 
ed outline in the 
water and ite flat- 
tened appearance 
fwhen thrown up 
on the beach. This is because the skin of the back is pushed out 
; into numerous tubes like tiny glove-fingers (Fig. 3, d), so thin and 
delicate that they fill with water and again allow it to ooze out of 
them when exposed to the air. These tubes, that can scarcely be 
wen by the naked eye, are really also a rudimentary sort of gills, 
for through their thin walls oxygen passes from the water into the 
body of the star-fish. 


FIG. 3. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


\ 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


DECEMBER. 


December sits on the old year’s throne, 
And Winter's scepter is in his hand ; 
He marshals the winds with icy breath, 
And the swift flakes fall at his stern command. 


O month! it is over a dreary realm 

You wield your scepter for weal or woe ; 
Cans’t tell to us what valorous deeds 
Are woven in with your ice and snow ? 


ember.—O, days, long vanished, half forgot, 
In your old places rise once more! 

Loudly to thee the present calls, 
Come tell your deeds of valor o’er. 


Behold we come, a spectral traia, 

The phantoms of the buried years, 
| And here before you now we place 
Oar record, with its smiles and tears. 


ember 16, 1773.—I had my birth in troublous times, 
*Twas in seventeen seventy-three 

That the people vowed they ne'er would pay 
A tax on England’s tes. . 

And when they saw two English ships 
Sail o’er the wintry sea, 


Both freighted for the ‘‘ colonies,”’ 
With chest on chest of tea, 


Then, swifter than a swallow flies, 
There went through Boston towa 
A call for men, and as the night 


Pup'l,— 


Vays,— 


I heard upon the froz->n ground 
The tramp of many feet, 

And a line of painted savages 
Went marchiog down the street. 


Not a whisper broke the silence ; 
Bat before the dawn of day 
The tea from every veesel 
Was sunk beneath the bay. 


School.—The tea sent by England, was destroyed ia Boston 
Harbor, Dec. 16, 1773. 


December 5, 1775.—The “‘ Independence War’’ begun, 
And now through many a wood 
Our army passed, until at length, 
Before Quebec it stood. 


Three weeks we poured our leaden hail 
Upon the town in vain ; 

And then, with half our army gone, 
We homeward marched again. 


School.—Qaebee was besieged Dec. 5, 1775. 
were defeated the 3 lst. 


Derember 26, 1776.—No joyous festival I saw 
That Christmas long ago, 
When bitter blew the icy blast, 
And the air was thick with snow. 


Bat where the Delaware still kept 
Ite steady onward flow, 

Across its icy flood, I watched 
Oar army bravely go. 


And as the morning grayly dawned 
They stood in stern array, 

And there on Trenton’s field they fought 
And victory won that day. 


School.—The American army gained a victory at Trenton, Dec. 
26. 1776. 


December 11, 1777.—Hungry and cold, a little band 
There comes, the day I bring, 
Waiting at dreary Valley Forge 
For promise of the spring. 


School.—The American army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, Dec, 11, 1777. 


December 29, 1778.—Like some ill-omened bird of prey 
The war went southward flying, 
Savannah fell, and freedom’s flag 
Low in the dust was lying. 


School.—The British captured Savannab, Dec. 21), 1778. 


December 23, 1783.—And now at length the storm was past, 
The sun of peace rode high, 
The clouds of war were swept away 
From off the Nation's sky. 


And he, his country’s beacon light, 
Ia this, her natal hour, 

Now that he saw his country safe, 
Gladly resigned his power. 


School. — Washington resigned his commission Dec. 23, 1783. 


December, 1812.—Through summer s heat and winter's cold, 
Through sorrow, jy, and mirth, 
The years of peace went by, until 
Upon the Nation’s hearth 


War's fires again all redly burned, 
And sailing o’er the sea 

Came England’s ships to take from us 
Our hard won liberty. 


December 23, 1814.—The Mississippi, many mouthed, 
Goes on its gulfward way, 
And on its banks that city stands, 
Near where we fought my day. 


School.—The battle of New Orleans was fought Deo. 23, 1814 


December 24, 1814.—Now, after two long years of strife 
The British left our shore; 

We made a treaty at Old Ghent, 
And the weary war was o’er, 


School.—A treaty of peace was signed at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. 


December 11, 1816.—And now outside the Nation’s door, 
There came a gentle knock, 

And o’er the threshold then we saw 
Young Iodiana walk. 


The Americans 


_| December 3, 1818 —And when once more old Wiater spread 


His fields and trees with hoary rime, 
Again the door we oped, and, lo! 
e ’T was Illinois came in this time. 

School. —Lilinois was admitted to the Union Deo. 3, 1818. 
December 14, 1819.—Now from her sunny Southero home, 

Where summer sunshine reigns for aye, 
I saw fair Alabama come 

To join our company, my day. 


School.—Alabama was admitted to the Union Dee. 14, 1819. 
December 28, 1885.—Behold! across fair Florida 


Came swiftly settling down, 


The tide of warfare rolls, 


There, in their paint and feathera gay 
I see the Seminoles. 


School.—The Seminole war began Dec. 28, 18°). 


December 20, 1845.—Now Texas cried, ‘ Pray let me in.’’ 
And tho’ she gave another star, 
We found, too late, she brought to us 
For dower a long and cruel war. 


School.— Texas was admitted to the Union Doe. 29, 1845, 


December.—I would I might forget that time 
So fall of pain and tears, 
When in the record of my month 
The ‘‘ Civil War”’ appears. 


But no! for good or ill it stands, 
With sorrow overfraught, 

And tear-dimmed eyes look back to see 
The rain that it wrought. 


December 25.—I’m Christmas Day. Each year | come 
And set the joy-belle ringing, 
While, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men”’ 
The heavenly choirs are singing. 


I gladden many achildish heart, 
For me the world looks brighter, 

I comfort toil-worn, weary ones, 
And make life's burdens lighter. 


Days.—So to the present, from the past, 
Its joys and sadness bringing, 
We've come, and end our story now 
While Christmas chimes are ringing. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Ociginal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


62. MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

° 


fe) 
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Read Across: 1. The god of Spring. 2. The Scandinavian god 
who presided over archery and duels. 3. The goddess of funeral 
songs. 4. The god of harrowing. 5. The god of treaties. 6. 
The goddess of hills. 7. A goddess of voyagan. 

Stars reid Downward: The goddess of weeding. 


63 Worp CHANGES 

Cartail to put intoa case and leave the wing case of an insect; be- 
head, and leave a desert; curtail, and leave fermentation ; behead, 
and leave to corrode; again, and leave a relation of degree; cur- 
tail, and leave a prefix. 


64. PALINDROMES. 

1. The fate of ancient heroes; 2. Musical performances; 3. 
Part of a vessel; 4 A legal document; 5. The name of a proph- 
etees; 6. A belief; 7. Relating to citizens; 8. Aa old musical 
term; 9. A domestic animal. 


65. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A worthless fellow. 


3. Iron wedges (local 


Returning daily. 6. To adopt again. 7. Strings by which a dog 
isheld. 8. A plant of the genus Avena. 9. A letter. 


66. SQUARE WoRD. 
1. A proverb. 2. A dessicator. 3. A town in the province of 
Valencia, Spain. 4. Bads. 5. To obliterate. 


67. CHARADE. 
My /irst is found in Scotland’s mines, 
My second in her groves; 
My whole a name on history’s page, 


And one that Maryland loves. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR NOV. 13. 


45. Rufficd, fortitude, whimsical, frightened, ornithology, gym- 
nasium, office, knigbt, cheek, flavor, Washington, shave, widow, 
hello, sometime, heel, Allah. 


‘* Many, if God should make them kings, 
Might not disgrace the throne he gave ; 


How few who could as well fulfill 
| The holier office of a slave.’’ 
46 History. 
| 47. Week, peek, leck, seck, reek, meek. 
48. L 49. 
fU c RU MB 
oh Uwe 2? T TE 
E 


Auswers have been received from Senex, and Bertha J. Chace. 


PRIZE. 
We offer a volume of poems for the best set of five original puz- 


zles sent in by Jan. 1, 1891, 


U.S.) 4. A musical instrument used chiefly by the Turks. 5. 
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School.—Inadiana was admitted to the Union, Dac. 11,1816. | 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 4, 1890. 


PopuLation of the United States, 62,626,250. 


Sr. Louis schoolmasters are speaking their mind freely 
upon the matter of free textbooks. 


PHILADELPHIA is to raise the salaries of the teachers 
very materially. ‘* Make the good contagious.” 


A FULL report of the Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, one of the best meetings in its history, will 
appear in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


In an editorial of last week, a slip of the pen led us to 
locate Riy Greene Huling at Fall River. Mr. Hauling is 
principal of the New Bedford (Mass.) High School. 


More than $25,000 worth of season tickets for the 
Teachers’ Fair of New York City have been sold already. 
The work of 150,000 school children will be exhibited. 
The mayor will opea the Fair. 


Epucationat interests in New Orleans are interesting. 
The school board vote to keep the schools open in Decem- 
ber, but will not guarantee the pay of the teachers. Pro- 
vision will probably be made for their salaries, however. 


WE know personally one county east of the Alleghany 
Mountains in which there are forty teachers “ boarding 
round,” and many of them receive not more than $12 a 
month. Of jthose who board themselves, many receive 
bat $21 a month. 


Georeta leads the South in public school aspiration 
A bill introduced into the legislature by Mr. Jackson pro- 
vides for six months’ school instead of four, for the 
prompt payment of teachers, and an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000. It looks as though it would pass. 


SUPERINTENDENT La Fouvetre of Indiana is under 
fire because of his last report, which it is claimed makes 
out a ease for the enemies of the present apportionment 
law. It is most unfortunate at this time to have the 


men like Superintendents Jones of Indianapolis and 
La Follette to be on opposite sides of a question. Super- 
intendent Hailmann of La Porte stands with Mr. Jones. 


Prin. E. O. Lyte of Millersville, Pa., tells a good 
story with a vital point to it. He took a little boy along 
a river for the first time, and passing a small island of 
pebbles and stones, told him that was anisland. Ina few 
minutes more they passed another small island, covered 
with grass and sbrabbery ; he asked the boy what that 
was, and was surprised to find that he did not know; and 
when he told him that it was an island, he denied it, be 
cause there were no stones. We are responsible for the 
notions that the child gets from our teaching. He 
needs aid. 


Scnoot Principats.—There is a great difference in 
cities in the proportion of men employed in schools. This 
is noticeably true in the matter of grammar school prin 
cipals. Boston heads the list, with fifty-three men and 
but one woman. Possibly Newark should be placed 
ahead of Boston, since she has fifteen men and no women. 
Cleveland heads the other list, with thirty women and no 
men. St. Louis is the most evenly divided, with thirty- 
five men and twenty-three women. Chicago has forty 
men and fourteen women; San Francisco, eleven men 
and eight women. Minneapolis threatens to rival Cleve- 
land, having but four men to twentytwo women. New 
Haven has eight men and two women ; Davenport, seven 
men to two women; Fall River, two men to five women ; 
while Portland, Me., has three to four. 


New York Norma New York, stu- 
dents are appointed to the normal schools by the state 
superintendent, upon the recommendati»n of local super- 
intendents and school commissioners. No one is supposed 
to be admitted who does not promise to make, under the 
advantages of professional training,a well-qualified teacher. 
Superintendent Draper has made a stand for the exclusion 
of all who have not already acquired a substantial ele- 
mentary education. He hopes to eliminate the academic 
element and make the normal school exclasively for pro- 
fessional training. He is heroic enough to consent to 
smaller normal schools in order to promote the educa- 
tional interests of the state. He seeks especially gradu- 
ates of colleges, universities, academies, and high schools, 
but demands ability to do creditable work in arithme- 
tic, grammar, and geography. He says, “ No student is 
desired at a normal school who does not read intelli 
gently, spell correctly, and write legibly and neatly.” 
Regardless of diplomas, certificates, and examinations, 
principals will refuse admittance to all students who do 
not possess these requisites in a highly creditable degree. 


UNREASONABLE HASTE. 


The Colorado School Journal for November has some 
sensible things to say under the above heading. We are 
pleased to present them on our editorial page, with all the 
personal and professional endorsement that fact can give. 
“The thought and effort of the teaching force of the 
country has largely been directed to philosophy and 
methods of instructions What is the true way to teach, 


acyuirements and discipline desired not only the results 
may be obtained, but as well, the shortest time occupied ? 


It extends from Harvard, where a four years’ diploma is 
proposed for the three years’ student, all the way down to 
the primer, where the great desideratam has been an- 
nounced to be ‘ the quickest time to learn to read.’ 

“That Nature requires and demands two years in 


that a fourteen-year-old boy requires fourteen years in 
which to arrive at his fourteenth birthday,—such facts 


school authorities divided in sentiment, most of all for 


as is an older tree; that cramming will make a bright 
twelve-year-old boy have the semblance of another of 
fourteen years. Parents and teachers are still working 
away upon a chimerical plan, by which they pretend to 
believe Nature can be outwitted, and cram and hot-house 
culture take the place of time in growth and training.” 


RIVALRIES. 


There is a lesson to be heeded in the passing of canal 
boats. We are riding beside the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal as we write. It is in the early morning and the 
canal is ful! of life,—if a canal boat's moderation can 
ever be styled life. The horses and even the mules seem 
fresh, and everybody is determined to hasten. Two boats 
approach each other where there is but one tow path ; 
each driver is shouting, whipping, goading his team. In 
two minutes there will be troub'e,—horses, lines, and 
boats entangled,—unless somebody's ambition gives way. 
The critical moment is reached, one team stops suddenly, 
the line slackens, the other horses walk over it, the boat 
slides above it; the other boat, with its momentum has 
kept going, the ho-ses that have had a two-minutes’ breath- 
ing spell start up with fresh life, and there is no percep- 
tible loss of time, energy, or patience. How much of the 
wear and tear, the friction and failure of life would be 
spared if we only studied how to meet and pass each 
other to mutual advantage. 

Of course there is a law that determines who shall stop 
in the case of canal boats, so that, in the long run, every 
man has his turn. But there is just as inflexible a law in 
life. The man who tries to push ahead may get more 
than his share in some things for the time, but his horses 
get tripped, and his line entangled, sooner or later. Even 
if you do not get all your rights, by allowing your team 
to halt and your line to slacken, you will get there quicker, 
and your team will be in better trim. Unless the school 
can do something to teach those of the next generation 
how to meet and pas; each other gracefully, there will be 
a national catastrophe, for the present industrial, com- 
mercial, political, and theological boom cannot continue 
to intensify without something more than a Wall street 
“ Black Friday ” or “ Blue Monday.” 


JOHN SWETT’S VINDICATION. 


Some more than a year ago the San Francisco School 
Board disgraced itself and dealt a blow at the teaching 
profession by the way ia which it retired from the head 
of the city normal school John S vett, the most eminent 
and worthy schoolman beyond the Rockies. It is true 
that he resigned, but he did it because after so many 
years of service he would neither make a personal fight, 
nor allow one to be made for him. Quietly, therefore, he 
withdrew to his ranch, expecting to pass the remainder of 
his life in retirement. City Superintendent J. W. An- 
derson, in addressing the board before its acceptance of 
Mr. Swett’s resignation, administered the most stinging 
rebuke ever spoken to a city board by the superintendent. 
This may seem a broad assertion ; we are convinced of its 
truthfulness. Vengeance was threatened by the board for 
this plainness of speech. 

All’s well that ends well. Every member of the 
board who voted for the acceptance of Mr. Swett’s resig- 
nation has been defeated by a large majority ; Mr. Swett 


to approach the pupil, and to deal with him so that in the has been elected superintendent of the San Francisc> 


schools by 4,000 majority ; and that speech was largely 
instrumental in giving Mr. Anderson the state nomination, 


The tendency to ‘beat time’ was never more obvious. and contributed to his election by alarge majority. Some 


of our readers may not recognize John Swett, but all those 
who have beeninthe work five years and more,will remem- 
ber him as the author of one of the best books on methods 
of teaching ever published, as the real author of many 
textbooks in which his name appears incidentally, aud as 


which to make a two-year-old colt; that a genuine three-|the author of the most that is valaable in California's re 
year-old tree cannot be grown in less than three years ;}markable system. 


It is confidently expected that the severity of this re- 
buke will drive “boss rule,” “ educational stupidity,” and 


have little significance to the front line of present effort. |‘ blackguardism” out of San Franciseco’s educational 
It is useless to remind them that a forcing and unnatural|eircles forever. Four years of administration by Mr. 
process and training will give a young colt the appearance|Swett and the men elected to sustain him will make 4 
of a two-year-old; that a tree, under glass, nurtured with |radical change not only in San Francisco, but in ma"y 


extraordinary care, can be made to seem to be as comely ‘cities on the Pacific Coast. 
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NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— August Belmont, financier and statesman, died in 
New York, Nov. 24 (b. in Alzey, Germany, in 1816). 
He was educated at Frankfort, and was for several years 
in the employ of the Rothschilds in their banking houses 
at Frankfort and Naples He came to America as their 
representative in New York in 1837. He represented 
the Austrian government as consul and minister in this 
country at various times until 1858. In 1860 he became 
active in American politics. 

— Benjamin F. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) one of the 
fanniest ‘funny men” America has produced, died at 
Chelsea, Mass., November 25 (b. Portsmouth, N. H., 
1814). He was for ten years editor of the Boston Post. 

— William III. of the Netherlands died Nov. 23 (b. 
1817). He succeeded his father in 1849, reigning forty- 
one years. His most notable act was the voluotary sur- 
render of half the Civil List. He has developed a great 
canal system connecting Amsterdam with the North Sea 
(1876). He escaped complication in the Franco-German 
war. He abolished slavery in the Dutch Colonies of the 
West Indies (1863). March 26, 1889, he was declared 
incapacitated for carrying on the government, and his 
daughter was declared regent. Upon restoration to health 
he again assumed the charge of affairs, and only on the 
29th of October last was he again pronounced incapac- 
itated and Queen Emma was made regent. 

— The Belgian Parliament is discussing woman suffrage. 

— Arailroad into the heart of Darkest Africa is al- 
ready proposed, and a company is organized. 

— Thirty thousand people saw Yale defeat Princeton 
at foot-ball, on Thanksgiving Day. 

— Gladstone and Davitt demand the retirement of 
Parnell. 

— Queen Victoria and family have cost England for 
living expenses $175,113,115. 

— Guatemala places a heavy export duty on silver. 

— Buenos Ayres is having another financial panic. 

— Charles Francis Adams retires from the presidency 
of the Union Pacific Railway. 

— Queen Victoria is the richest woman in the world. 

— B. F. Dutton of Boston pays $10,000 for a violin. 
It was made by Duiffopruggar (1517), and has his por- 
trait painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 

— Two Frenchmen will seek the North Pole in a 
balloon. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


It would be the height of folly to prophesy, or even to 
guess, who will succeed Superintendent MacAlister. It 
is the plumpest plum that has tempted any man in the 
field of supervision for some years Five thousand dol- 
lars in the second or third largest city in the Union is 
enough to make any man’s mouth water who has a taste 
for that kind of fruit. It is safe to say that the commit- 
tee has formulated no plan that could foreshadow, in their 
own minds even, the man or the kind of a man to be 
selected. Almost no man of prominence has personally 
applied for the place. 

In naming the men who are talked of, we do not in the 
least compromise any one of those mentioned. We think 
no one of them has applied directly or indirectly. We 
have made no inquiries to learn who are talked of ; we 
have accepted no newspaper gossip, but merely name 
those of whom people in Philadelphia or the Pennsylva- 
nia subarbs have spoken to us. There is no probability 
that this list covers the entire range of vision on the part 
of aspiring Philade)phians, as it certainly does not embrace 
all of those in our own miod, but so far as we can remem- 
ber it covers those whom we have heard mentioned. Itcer- 
tainly shows what resources there are in this country for 
each an emergency. 

There is a very general sentiment that Mr. Morrison, 
or some other of the assistants of Mr. MacAlister, should 
be honored by promotion. Many in the city and state 
fondly hope that Dr. Edward Brooks may be tendered the 
office, and George L. Maris, the eminently successful prin- 
cipal of the Central Friends’ School, formerly principal of 
the West Chester Normal School, 11s warm advocates. 


Others turn fondly to the various normal school principals 
of the state for the prospective city leader, and we have 
heard the names of three spoken more than once. All of 
these are looked upon as natural inheritors of the position. 
[t is needless to say that in a city as large as Philadelphia 
there are those who look abroad for a man. 

Strange as it may seem, there are Philadelphians who 
believe that $5,000 would tempt Dr. W. T. Harris to 
leave his $3,000 position as United States Commissioner 
of Education ; others think they could tempt State Super- 
intendent Waller; and it has even been suggested that 
they might try their skill at winning New York’s State 
Superintendent Draper. Ex-State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham is spoken of, and there seems no reason why he 
should not accept, since the special literary work that 
tempted him into retirement is largely accomplished. 

The most interesting question to be determined by the 
selection is that of school policy. Those who aim at the 
development of the industrial element are talking of W. 
B. Powell of Washington and S. T. Dutton of Brookline, 
either of whom could have a large following. Those who 
seek specially strong “ modern methods” in grade work 
are centering their thought on R. C. Metcalf of Boston, 
Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, E. H. Davis of Chelsea, 
and Dr. J. E. Bradley of Minneapolis. Those who argue 
that they should focus their attention upon men of national 
distinction, who would give the position at once the high- 
est dignity and who at the same time oppose the Harris. 
Waller-Draper movements as impracticable, place upon 
their banners the names of Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati 
and Dr. A. P. Marble of Worcester, names that would 
rally much city support even outside educational circles. 

Personality is attracting attention to other men, and G. 
J. Luckey of Pittsburg has hosts of friends who would 
like to see him do for the “City of Brotherly Love” 
what he has done for the mountain city of the state. Dr. 
E. H. Cook's brilliant management of the New York state 
meeting at Brooklyn in 1889 has caused him to be cham- 
pioned by those who admire that kind of energy in the 
administration. C. H. Grandgent, director of modern 
language instruction in the Boston high schools, has ardent 
advocates, both because he isa Philadelphian, and because 
his work in Boston has proved him a genius in the devel- 
opment of specialties in school work. While some man 
not yet mentioned is as liable to be chosen as is any one 
of these, it is evident that there are a score of men, any 
one of whom would be equal to this greatest of school re- 
sponsibilities, and would be heartily welcomed to the city. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Cornell’s “ School of Journalism ’’ has been abandoned. 

St. Louis is to have an elegant new high school building. 

Oklahoma is to bave a superintendent of public instruction, —to 
hold office for two years. 

The appointment of eight teachers of gymnastics in St. Louis has 
caused quite a ripple of excitement. 

The Castine (Me.) Normal School Alumni met at the Thorndike 
Hotel, Boston, Friday evening, Nov. 28. Fifty members were 
present, and it was an enjoyable occasion. 

Lewiston, Me., prints in the annual school report the names of 
those pupils in the high school who have read during the year eix 
or more books from a selected list of standard works. 

The counties of Mercer and Barlington, N. J., tried the experi- 
ment of a union teachers’ institute last week, but a violent disagree- 
ment upon the matter of oral spelling may prevent a repetition of 
the union. 

Mre. Nella Brown-Pond, the vocal artist of the platform pre- 
eminent, has fairly captured the teachers of Pennsylvania and the 
large audiences that attend the evening entertainments of the insti- 
tutes, by the brilliant rendering of thought and sentiment, charm 
of voice, and magnetis personality, which her name has come to 
represent. 

Mount Holyoke College has jast established a literary course, co- 
ordinate with its classical and scientific courses, and well entitling 
to the degree of B.L. Teachers students desiring to pursue their 
special branches can be admitted to the regalar work in the study 
chosen. There are already about seventy-five stadente in the col- 
lege classes, though it is little more than two years since the new 
charter was obtained. The catalogue for 1890-91 is nearly ready 
for printing. 

Mc. Arthur Gilman, in his aunual report as secretary of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instraction of Women, says that the 
year which has jast closed (the eleventh) was in all re pects the 
most gratifying in the history of the society’s work. The gradu 
ating class was the largest yet known. At the annual commence- 
ment, B. A. degree certificates were grauted to twelve young 


women who had paseed through the whole of the course required 
by Harvard College for that degree, and the M. A certificate was 


granted to a graduate of a former year who had fulfilled the Har- 
vard requirements for the corresponding degree. 


The New York School Masters’ Association has organized, with 
David A. Kennedy, president; W. McD. Halsey, vice-president ; 
T. C. Mitchell. secretary and treasurer; and Jalius Sachs, S. A. 
Ferrard. and Frank Drisler, executive committee. It was organ- 
izedin 1887. The membersare: E, A. H. Allen, Francis B. Allen, 
A. Callisen, Jr., F. B. de Chadenedes, Henry B. Chapin, Marl- 
borough Churchill, Gaorge W. Collord, E. H. Cook, A. H. Cutler, 
J. Woodbridge Davis, Frank Dzisler, Hermann Drisler, John B. 
Dunbar, S. A. Farrand, Wilson Farrand, F. W. Fisher, W. Free- 
land, Emery W. Given, W. Mel). Halsey, C. L. Harrington, H. L 
Harrison, H. C. Holbrook, F. G. Ireland, William Jones, David 
A. Kennedy, Hiram U. King, Louis Leakey, R F. Leighton, Frank 
Clifford Lymav, Edward D. Lyon, Eugene W. Lyttle, B. C. Mat- 
thews, C. A. Mead, The dore C. Mitchel’, C. E. Moore, James H. 
Morse, A. C, Perkins, Elmer E. Phillipe, W. C. Readio, Isaac L. 
Rogers, Julius Sachs, H. K. Spaulding, Randall Spaulding, George 
8. Towle, P. B. Vail, W. T. Viyman, Horace C. Wait, F. F. 
Wilson, and A. A. Zallig. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A DIFFERENCE. 


She sat heside me in the train, 
Pain flitted o’er her face, 

Her look was with anxiety filled 
And joy was out of place. 


** T have, myself, some trouble known,”’ 
I said to her at length; 

‘* Let me bring comfort to your heart, 
And courage to your strength.”’ 


She gently raised her head and smiled, 
** Kind sir, with thanks to you, 

The trouble isn’t with my heart, 
My shoes, alas, are new.’’ 


SOME STRANGE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

From the Rome (Ga.) Tribune : 

WANTED.—A couple who wish to marry to call on Justice Wal- 
ter Harris, in his new office, over Bass & Hill's real estate cffice. 
He has received his commission, and is ready to perform the mar- 
riage ceremonies at a very low rate. 


Cupip AND HyMEN.—The little brown cottage at Cambridge, 
Penn., is the place to have the wedding knot promptly and strongly 
tied. Inquire of Rev. S. S. Whitcomb. 


From an English paper : 

A pious young man desires to be received into a respectable fam- 
ily where the excellence of his example and superior morality might 
be considered as an equivalent for board and lodging. 


THAIS AND THAT. 

— Rider Haggard has gone to Palenque. 

— Rousseau was the son of a watchmaker. 

— The father of Sucrates was a mediocre sculptor. 

— Raskin will print two volumes of his poems next year. 

— Rafus Choate employed over 11,000 different words for legal 
purposes. 

— Andrew Carnegie says his wife is a ‘‘ Christopher Columbus 
in art matters.”’ 

— There are seven American girls among the students at Newn- 
ham, Cambridge, Eng. 
— Connt von Moltke is a great lover of music and is a skillful 
player on the violoncello. 
— George Eliot’s Silus Marner has been incladed in the list of 
books used in the public schools of India. 

— Longfellow was a classmate of Hawthorne in college, and 
Franklin Pierce was his most intimate friend. 

— The Chautanqua Literary and Scientific Circle now has 
17,000 distinct circles extending over the entire globe. 
— John Bright, one of the greatest, most eloquent, and most 
successful of English reformers, was the son of a cotton-spinner. 
— Akenside, the English didactic poet, wit, essayist, and physi- 
cian, author of the Pleasures of the Imagination, was @ butcher’s 
boy. 
Madam Tchebriokova, the courageous woman who sent the 
Czar an open letter protesting against the cruelties practised by the 
Raesian government, has been pardoned, and will not be sent to 
Siberia. 
— Alphonse Daudet, the French novelist, is suffering from 4 
disease of the spinal column. It is feared that he is an incarable. 
— The Dac de Richelieu once said: ‘‘ There are six great 
powers in Europe,—England, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Baring Brothers.’’ 

— Mrs. Heary M. Stanley gives the following version of ‘‘ Rale 
Britannia” as she heard it suog by a stroet Arab of Loudon: 


** Rale Brittallion ! 
Britallion ruins the whales, 
True-’sarted Britons 

Never, never shall be elain.”’ 


— Queen Victoria bad two love affairs before her marriage to 
Prince Albert. Lord Elphinstone, a handsome young Scotchman, 
was ber first lover, but reasons of state forbade a union. Shortly 
after this Victoria fell in love with Lord Fitzalan, a handsome and 
dashing young fellow, who, however, seems not to have recipro- 


cated royalty’s passion. He attempted to marry a barmaid, and 
this cnred the royal lady of her passion. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


VERESTCHAGIN'S PICTURES. 


There are now on exhibition in Boston above one hundred re- 
markable pictures by the Titanic Russian soldier-artist Vassili 
Verestchagin. The large canvasses present thrillingly realistic scenes 
in the Rasso-Turkish war of 1876. The horrors of war fairly 
transfix and chill the blood. Verestchagin, a real genius, was all 
through this war. A man of Herculean frame, he endeared him- 
self to the Emperor, upon whose staff he was, by his deeds of blood. 
From wounds received he is said to be slowly dying at Paris. The 
paintings are therefore life-like representations rather than the 
fruit of imagination. 

His genius is unfettered, rising above the limitations of the school. 
You see what he saw in that campaign in the snowy passes of the 
Balkan Mountains,—the mv filed picket walks erect through deep 
snows, sinks, and slowly freezes. The series of paintings gives a 
vivid impression of the storms endured, the Emperor's intense in- 
terest, the awful carnage, and the horrible sufferings of the wounded 
jolted in the cumbersome ox-carts. The artist said in reply to his 
critics: ‘‘ I have represented the bandaging and the transportation 
of the wounded exactly as I have seen it and have felt it in my own 
person when wounded, bandaged, and transported in the most prim- 
itive manner.’ This gives a wonderful sense of nearness to the 
artist. 

One splendid canvas is entitled, ‘‘ Skobeleff at Shipka.”’ The 
soldiers, drawn up in line, are shouting and throwing their caps high 
in air as their leader, Skobeleff, a massive figure on a magnificent 
white horse, gallops down the line, followed by his staff avd stand- 
ard, the tears in his eyes, as he says: ‘‘ In our country’s name, on 
the part of our sovereign, I thank you, my comrades.’’ Only the 
dead, lying thick in the foreground, are silent as the cold snow they 
rest on. General Skobeleff is richly and warmly clad,—a figare fit 
for any artist. Thick trees are to the right, and snow-clad moun- 
tains in the distance. 

** A Resting Place of Prisoners'’ is a touching scene. Some ten 
thousand prisoners are sitting by the roadside, halted fora few 
moments while on their way to the Danube. Their voices moan 
forth, ‘“‘ Allah! Allah! Allah!’ They are weary and worn, with- 
out shelter, without fire, without bread, and the snow is covering 


them over in great swirling masses. No wonder when the order 
comes to go forward many of them are too far frozen to move. 
Verestchagin tells us that he saw hundreds of them lying thus, 
‘* prostrate on their backs, moving lips and fingers as they gradu- 
ally and slowly froze to death.” 

The two never-to-be-forgotten pictures are, ‘‘ The Corquered,”’ 
a burial of a whole field of Russians, and ‘*‘ The Forgotten Soldier.’’ 
In this latter an eagle is circling among the snowy mountain heights, 
while far down in the ravines acry of anguish tells of the dying 
loat one. Another fearful picture is that representing the mutinous 
Sepoys being blown from British cannon. The look of agony on 
the first aged Sepoy’s upturned face is not easily forgotten. 

Verestchagin has many other canvasses of a milder type. There 
are several representing the Christ as a youth of noble figure and 
long, curling locks, in the home at Nazareth, by John’s side, at 
the Jordan, in the wilderness, or by the sea of Galilee. He also 
gives us many lovely bits of Indian scenery. The finest of these 
represents the superb views and coloring of the lofty Himalayas 
and that poem in stone, the ‘‘ Taj,’’ the monument which the Great 
Mogul, Shah Jehan, erected to his beloved wife, who died in the 
dew of youth. Frank H. Kasson, 


PORTRAITS ON CURRENCY. 


The list of portraits on national currency is as follows: On United 
States notes,—$1, Washington; 2, Jefferson; 5, Jackson; 10, 
Webster; 20, Hamilton; 50, Franklin; 100, Lincoln; 500, Gen- 
eral Mansfield; 1,000, Dewitt; 5,000, Madison; 11,000, Jackson. 
On silver certificates —10, Robert Morris; 20, Commodore Decatur ; 


50, Edward Everett; 100, James Monroe: 500, Charles Sumner; 
1,000, W. L. Marcy. On gold notes—20, Garfield; 50. Silas 
Wright; 100, Thomas H. Benton; 500, Lincoln; 1,000, Alexander 
Hamilton; 5,000, James Madison; 10,000, Andrew Jackson. 


‘EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE.” 


Mr. Stockwell’s criticism of this phrase in the JoURNAL, Nov. 
13, is well taken. But it is easy to see how the phrase originated. 
“* Once in a while’’ ia right. It is using the word “ while”’ fora 
duration of time, and is like saying ‘‘ Once in an hour,’’ ‘‘ Once 
aday."’ So we sometimes say ‘Once in a great while,” that is 
making the duration of time longer than it would seem to be in 
‘Once ina while.’”? Now as we can properly say ‘‘ Once every 
hour,”’ or ‘‘ Once every day,” so it would not be improper to say 
** Once in every while.” That is continuous and successive repe- 
tition, in every successive space of time. This is plainly 
what is meant or was primarily meant by the phrase ‘‘ Every once 
in a while.”” That word “every” has got misplaced, and very 
likely no criticism of the phrase will prevent its use or lead to any 

in its form so as to bring “‘ every ”’ in its rightful position, 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


Has not your correspondent gone a long distance out of his way and 


exercised himself unduly for the sake of attacking the expression 


“ every once in a while” ? I have nothing to say in defence of the 
clause asa matter of literary taste or elegance, but is the game 
worth the heavy cannonading the correspondent indalged in ? 
The phrase certainly has a clear meaning. 

A “while” is an indefinite period of time; an event that hep- 
pens occasionally, happens ‘‘once’’ in a “ while.” If now, in ad- 
dition to this, it is desired to express the idea that an event hap- 
pens a number of times, but at irregular intervalre, or at intervals of 
indefinite duration, we say “every once in a while,’’ the sawe as 
we say “‘every now and then.’”’ I have a friend that I call on 
once in a while’’; if I want to convey the idea of more frequent 
calls, and yet irregular ones, I say I call on him ‘‘ every once in & 
while.” GeorGE WHITAKER. 


THE RELATION OF THE LEFT HAND TO HEALTH. 


We have a great many motor elements in our brain and our 
spinal cord, which we neglect absolutely to edacate. Such is the 


case particularly with the elements which serve the movements 
of the left hand. Perhaps, however, fathers, mothers, and teachers 
will be more ready to develop the natural powers of the left hand 
of their children, giving them thereby two powerful hands, if they 
accept that, as I believe, the health of the brain and spinal cord 
would improve if all their motor elemen's were fully exercised.— 
Dr. Brown Séquard in The Fo. um. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How is the height of a mountain determined ? 
APPLETON. 
— I wish to read a ‘‘ Life of Pocahontas.’’ Please name one. 
HAMMOND. 
— What is the correct spelling of Raleigh (Sir Walter). Ina 
recent history I find it spelled ‘‘ Ralegh.”’ LANE. 


— Please diagram the following sentence: ‘‘ There is no getting 
along with Johnson; if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt of it.’’ A. R. M., Crawfordsville, Ia. 


— Who is the author of the lines, — 


‘* At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year’’ ? 


BRADFORD, 


— To “ Stephens’’: M. D. Landon uses Eli Perkins as a pen 
name. J. 


—To “T. B. W.,’? Leominster, Mass.: No biography of 
‘* H. H.’’ has yet appeared. One would be appreciated in literary 
circles. J. 


— To ‘‘Mendon ”’: I know of no book containing the history of 
Mori Arinori, but the November Aé/aniic has an extended sketch of 
his life and death in which you will be much interested. 

ROWLAND. 


— To “ Kittaning’’: Used in the Galf States, the term creole 
applies to descendants of French and Spanish settlers, in distinction 
from French aud Spanish immigrants, and mulattoes or half-breeds ; 
also to natives of the West Indies of European descent. In the 
Weat Indies the word applies to natives. 

I wish to give the following solutions to the problems given by 
** Derf’’ in the JOURNAL for Nov. 13: 

I, Let x = father’s age; y= son’s age. Then 

Then y= ot tls (1). 


s—y 


2a + By = zt yt50(1); e+ y =50 (1). 
Sy =x +y+40 (2). — 4y = 46 (2), 


Il. Let « = number Ibs. tin; y = number lbs. lead. 
Then x + y = 180 (1). Now ,, Ib. = loss of tin per Ib. when 
weighed in water; , lb. = loss of lead when weighed in water; 
.". }4 and {| = respective weights in water in terms of weight in 
air. Then fr + §4y = (180 — 21) — 159 (2), 
7362 + T7Ty = 135309 (2) 
7362 + 736y = 132480 (1) 
4ly = 2829 =69; r= 111, 
ILL. Let x number of lbs, gold; y = number lbs. silver. 
Then x + y= 106 (1) lb. = loss of gold per lb. weighed in 
water. Ib. = logs of silver per lb. weighed in water. }4 
and ;°; = respective weights in water in terms of weight in air. 
Then }§z + = 99 (2). 
180z + 17ly = 18810 (2) 
180x + 180y = 19080 (1) 
9y = 270. y = 30; 2 = 76, 
Maky D. G., Philade/phia. 
Credit to 0. H, A., Port Jervis, N. Y.; G. F. P., Boston; and. 


W. B. H., Eikhart, Ind.; J. L. L.; J.M. J. P., Mitchell, So.| 


Dakota; and Etoile Bee, Provo, Utab. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi: 
designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., little toa 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.) 


Soutn Learvets. Eighth Series. 1890. Pre. 
pared by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price 

5 cents each. 
Each of these little pamphlets contains some important and origi- 
nal document in a shape to be of the greatest service to students who 
are unable to go to the ordinary sources for original matter, The 
series for the present year is devoted to the American Indians, and 
comprises the following : ‘‘ The Mound Builders of the Ohio Val- 
ley,’ William Henry Harrison; Morton's ‘‘ New England (Ca. 
naan’’; John Eliot’s ‘‘ Brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gos. 
pel”; Hubbard’s ‘‘ Troubles with the Indians’’; on the begin- 
nings of King Philip’s War; ‘* The Speech of Pentiac,”’ by Park- 
man; ‘‘Cause of the Black Hawk War,”’ from Black Hawk’s Au- 
tobiography; Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza (1540) on his disco. 
eries in New Mexico; Eleazer Wheelock’s ‘‘ Narrative of the In- 
dian School at Lebanon, Conn.’’ (1762). Besides these there hare 
been added to the General Series, ‘** The Swiss Constitution,” 
translated by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, and ‘' The 
Bill of Rights of 1689.’’ In many cases, where it was impossible to 
reprint the whole of an original source, Mr. Mead has made sele: - 
tions with remarkable success, giving that which is of value in tle 
original and preserving its natural unity and character. All of 
these les flets should be in the library of every school where Amer- 
ican history is taught, and many of them should be in the hands 
of each pupil. It would be hard to find a better practical way of 
giving every child an idea of how history is made. 


Mopern Guosts. Selected and Translated from the 
Works of Gay de Maupassant, Pedro Antonio de Alancon, Alex- 
ander L. Kielland, Leopold Kompert, Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, 
end Giovanni Magherini-Graziani. The Introducticn by George 
Pear Curtis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 225 pp., 
64 x 5%. 

Cheat; literature is very ancient. From the Witch of Endor 
down through the ages in all nations, have come traditions and su- 
perstitions concerning apparitions, presences, singular and fright- 
ful experiences, haunted people and houses, which still linger in 
this nineteenth century, and have always a stravge fascination. 
Whether the vague and terrible What which makes the flesh creep 
and the teeth chatter with inexplicable dread be called by the ig- 
norant a ghost, goblin, or evil eve, or by the scientist an hallucina- 
tion, phreno magnetic or dyspeptic dream, both agree tbat there is 
an intangible Something which eludes analysis. 

These tales, by writers of several nationalities, among whom De 
Maupassant, the brilliant young French author, is probably the 
most familiar, are a collection marked by artistic presentation, re- 
finement, and distinct national and individual coloring, and show 
how universally, science and sense to the contrary, the old spell of 
the supernatural remains. 

An introduction by such a scholar, orator, and critic as Mr. 
Cartis is sufficient guarantee for the worth and interest of the book, 
which is sent out in exceedingly handsome bixding and letter-press. 


Two Litrtze Tots On Their Way Through the Year 

By J. Pauline Santer and Josephine Pollard. Price, $1 00. 
THE Cuptp CALENDAR. By Mrs, J. Pauline Sunter. 75 cents. 
IN DREAMLAND, By Maud Humphrey. Water 

Color Reproduction. New York: Frederick A . Stokes Cc. 

20x15. Price, $1.00. 

‘* Two Little Tots’’ are the prettiest and cutest of fairies, whom 
every one will admire. Their experiences through the year are 
told fin some very charming verses, and illustrated by twelve 
full-page water-color drawings appropriate to each month. This 
is — of the daintiest and most delicate of the holiday books for 
children. 

** The Cupid Calendar ’’ consists of leaves taken from the above, 
with the addition of a small monthly calendar on each page. It is 
painted on fine fancy boards and has a silver chain and rings for 
suspension. 

“ Little Folks in Dreamland” is another of the popular groups 
of babies, and is one of the prettiest ever issued. Miss Humphreys’ 
fancies are always charming, and this, in her best style, is sure to 
be popular. 


Battie Fietps AND Camp Fires. By Willis J. Abbot. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 350 pp,, 9x7}. Price, $3.00. 
This is a continuation of Battle Fields of ’61, and is a narrative 
of the principal military operations of the Civil War. from the re- 
moval of McClellan to the accession of Grant, 1862-63,—a period 
which saw the Confederacy at the zenith of its power. Mr. Abbot's 
series of army and navy stories are great favorites with boys, and 
are among the hardest worn at the libraries. His descriptions of 
battles and maneuvers on sea and land are written with a fire and 
vigor of expression, without the least sensationalism or departare 
from truth, which greatly interests young people. These books on 
the Rebellion are usefal supplementary reading for bistory classes at 
this point, and will not confuse, by too much detail, the youtbfal 
reader who wishes to learn how the people of the South fought to 
achieve independence and how the North strove successfally to 
maintain the Union. Like its predecessors, the volume is hand- 
somely bound and generously illustrated. 


Tue Cxorr Boy or York Carnepran. By Alexander 
S. Twombly. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
School Pablishing Society. 291 pp., 74x5. Price. $1.25. 
These Christmas stories are inscri to the young people of 
Winthrop Church, Charlestown, Mass., at whose request and for 
whom they were written by their pastor. They number five: The 
Choir Boy of York Cathedral, a story of faithfalness to trust ; God's 
Dove, an incident of the Siege of Paris; The Best Possible Christ- 
mas, a tale of love and generosity; Pietro and Nina, a Christmas 
story of Rome; and The Huguenots, a narrative of the times. In 
grace of style, purity of sentiment, and sustained interest, each of 
these little sketches is a gem, and together form a charming volume. 
This book strikes that ever-to-be-desired happy mediam in Sar- 
day-School literature which avoids alike the sanctimonious, the 


THE RECOR 


Lessons in English upon the splendid record of the series. This fall the boc i i ice i 
duced into such cities as Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; N. Wilkes Bene, 
Allentown, Pa, : Erie, Pa. ; the entire State of Washington ; and hundreds of others. * Iife, and the book 
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STREET, BOSTON. 


Made in an honorable way and upon the basis of merit 
is, naturally, a source of pleasure and pride. 
we congratulate the author of Hyde’s Practical 


the pupil’s interest. 


18 AsTOR Place, NEW YO 


pupils’ powers of observation; the written exercise* 


owledge required ; the exercises in co iti roises in the © - 
ression of thought; special prominence is given to letter writing and ‘os ellie dane tonne ing on daily 
§ are So arranged that even the inexperienced teacher has no difficulty in awakening 


age for all grades of Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 
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frivolous, the sensational, and the wearisome, and is in the best 
sense an ideal book for children and young people. It should be in 
every Sunday-School library and would grace any home. 


Tuoreau'’s THoucuts. Selections from the Journals of 
Thoreau. Edited by H.G.O. Blake. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 7x 4}, pp. 153. Price, $1 00. 

The publishers present in this dainty volume the beautiful ideas 
and thoughts of Henry David Thoreau. Few /,bis admirers have 
read his delightfal works without wishing to have pencil in hand, 
ready to take down the innumerable passages which eeemed worthy 
of being saved. This is just what the editor has done for us iv 
this bo.k. The selections are those which most deserve to be 
chosen, and the thoughts are the same which have inspired aud are 
inspiring men to higher ideals and nobler lives. 

Those who are not familiar with Thorean’s writings will welcome 
this palladis tamia ; those who are will find what they have been 
long in search of, an easy reference book, a charming recrea- 
tion, an inspiring and invigorating companion. 


Roman Pronunciation. By Harry Thurston Peck, 
Professor in Columbia College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
40 pp., 7x5. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book succeeds admirably in its aim to give in a com- 
pact form, the reasons which have led the best linguists to adopt 
the Roman method in pronouncing Latin. Many have adopted this 
method, simply because it is the fashion, and these will find here 
the canses which have produced the fashion. Besides the treat- 
ment of the various sounds in detail, the book contains a condensed 
summary of the sources of information and a short bibliography. 

The following is a summary of the reasons for preferring the 
Roman method, with which Professor Peck closes his argument : 
Because it is approximately the system used by the Komans; it is 
more musical and harmonious in sound; it is simpler than the En- 
glish syetem ; it renders easier the study of Greek, of the modern 
romance languages, and of the science of comparative philology. 


SouRAB AND Rustum. By Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by Louise Manning Hodgkins of Wellesley College. Boston: 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

The tragic story of Sohrab and Rustum, which is the most strik- 
ing episode of the great Persian epic, The Shah Nameh, ia regarded 
by many as Matthew Arnold's finest production, aud Professor 
Hodgkins rightly places it among the works desirable for students 
of literature. It is valuable as a study of epic form, local environ- 
ment and color, Homeric sty!e of versification, and gracefal sim- 
plicity of fashion. The poem is preceded by a brief biographical 
sketch of Dr. Arnold, an interesting account of the Shah Nameh, 
the story of Sohrab and Rastrum, and a sonnet by Edith Thomas, 
followed by a fine series of scholarly notes. 


Lirrte Grant Boas AND HIS TALKING RAVEN TauIB. 
By Ingersoll Lockwood. Lee & Shepard. 302 pp., 84 x 6}. 
Price, $2 00. 

Little Giant Boab is quite worthy to share the universal praise 
bestowed on his predecessor Little Baron Trump, who is 80 popular 
among fun-loving youngsters. The author has founded his present 
extravagat z@ upon the reputed and imaginary deeds of a child 
named Boabdil de Clavigerc, a wonder of Spain in the fif- 
teenth century, who is recorded as having possessed herculean 
strength. Boab’s wonderful and fantastic advent ures are told in a 
delightfully absurd acd laughable style, with a whimsical originality 
of invention and a genvive humor which will make him an equal 
favorite with the Little Baron. The illustrations most admirably 
supplement the text. 


Our Moruer-Tonause. By Theodore H. Mead. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 328 pp., 7x44. Price, $1 50. 
Unhappily few of us are aware of our own defects of speech, and 

when we awake to a knowledge of them, we feel almost helpless 

from our ignorance of the precise nature and cause, This book 
has been published with a view of pointing out these defects, and 
to indicate the remedy in a clear and simple manner. 

The discussion ie carried on under two beads, Tone and Eoun- 
ciation, and comprises articulation, pronunciation, and expression. 
Practice tables and pronouncing vocabularies fill out the book, and 
serve to illustrate the points made. Surely every lover of pure 
English will welcome this as a valuable assistant in rendering re- 
drees to that much injared individual, ‘* Oar Mother-Tongue. 


Too Late ror tHe Tipe Mitt. By Edward A. Rand. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 307 pp, 74 x5. Price, $1.25. 
This is the third inthe ‘ Look Abead Series,” by Dr. Rand, 

who is the author of a large number of books of this description. ~ 
Tim Shattuck, the central figare, whose motto is” Time Enough, 

is ne’er do weel,”’ whose procrastination and incurable |nzin+ss 
involve his family and himself in endless trouble. With no really 
evil habite, but forever late and forever putting off till to-morrow, 
bis sowing time slips by and his manhood s hat vest brings bim only 
drudgery, ignorance, and disappointment. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


This book, with the others of the series, will undoubtedly find a 
place in many Sunday School libraries. 

Boston Grrus at Home AND ABROAD. 
Gerry Wilder. Boston : 
Price, $1 50. 

The next best thing to going abroad is to read about those who 
have been. Here we have the etory of some girls who passed 
through those experiences so common to foreign travelers, and many 
pe not so The book is well written, and 
will prove of interest to all. shall antici ith pl 
other bocks from Mre. Wilder's 


Essays IN Partosopny. Old and New. By William 
Knight. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
7x5, 367 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Knight collects in this volume several essays which he 
has delivered at different times on the subjects of : Idealism and 
Experience, in Literature, Art, and Life; The Classification of the 
Sciences ; Echical Philosophy and Evolution Eclecticism ; Person- 
- and the Infinite; Immortality, and The Doctrines of Metemp- 
sychosie. 

The aim of the first lecture is to test the merits of the rival 
philosophies of Idealism and Experience by stadying their results. 
In the second, he has rearranged the recognized groups of knowledge 
from an entirely new point of view. The third essay, and part of the 
fifth, discasees the theory of Evolution. and the paper on ** Metemp- 
sychosis’’ aims to prove that the pr éxistence and the immortality 
of the soul are twin ideas, in close speculative alliance. 

Many of Professor Knight's theories "have had strong objections 
raised to them by many critics, but this c llection will undoubtedly 
prove of great interest to philosophers, whether they agree or dis- 
agree wi h the ideas of the author. 


By S. Fanny 
James H. Earle. 346 pp., 7 x 5. 


Messrs. ALBERT & Scort, Chicago, send out as the 
latest work in their ‘‘ Inter.Collegiate Latin Series,” In Latinum, 
for academies and high schools; by J. VD. S. Riggs, Ph. D., princi- 
pal of Granville Acad my, O, 


THE twenty-fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyelo- 
peadia (‘* Memory’’ to ‘‘ Montem”’) is jast issued from the press cf 
Jobn B. Alden, New York. The remaining sixteen volumes are 
promised within the year 1801. Paper, printing, and binding are 
good, and the price (75 cence) places it within easy reach of all. 


BOOKS RECIVED. 


of Nature; by Thomas H. Musick. New York: John 
en 

Mol ére’s Le Medecin Malg:e Lui: edited, with Notes in English, b 
F. E A. Gasec ——Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhoinme: Edited, wit 
Notes in English, by F. E. A. Gasc ——Moliére’s Le Tartuffe; edited 
by F. E. A. Gase. Boston: D ©. Heath & Co. 

The Choir Boy of York Cathedral; by A S Twomb'y, DD; price, 
$1.25 Boston: Cong 8.8 & Pub. Society. 

Handbook of Historic Schools of Painting; by Deristhe L. Hoyt; 
price, $100. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Sunday School Primary Teachers’ Manual; by Louis Ordway 
Tead; price, 35 cents. Boston: Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Co. 

A Loyal Little Red-Coat; by Ruth Ogden; price, 2.00. —— The Cupid 
Calendar; illustrated by Pauline Santer ; price, 75¢ ——Two Little Tots; 
by Pauline Sunter and Josephine Poliard; price. $1.00 ——Litile Folks 
in Dream-Land; by Maud Humphreys; price, $1.00 -—The humming 
Top; or, Debit aud Credit in the Next World; translated by Blanche 
Willis Howard; price, 50 cents. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 

The Century Mazazine (Vol. XL.); price, $3.00. ——St. Nicholas for 
1890; price, $4.00.—— Ihe Century Dictionary; (Vol. 1V.) New York: 
The Century Co. 

Dorothy's Experience ; by Adeline Trafton ; price, $1.50. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Civilization (Vols I. & II,); by Charles Morris. New York: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co, 

Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters; by Jane G. Austin; price, $1.25 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin, & Co.. 

Architecture Under Nationalism; by J. Pickering Putnam, Boston: 
The National Educational Association 

Higher Education of Women in Europe; by Helene Lange; trans- 
lated by L. R Klemm, Ph.D,; price, $1 50 Exsays on Educational 
Reformers; by Robert Herbert Quick: price, $1.50. —— Crowded Out 
O'Crofield; by Wm. O Stoddard; price, $1 50. —— King Tom and the 
Runaways; by Louise Pendleton; price, $1.50. New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Company. 

A Women in the Case; by Prof. Elliott Cones. Boston: The Occult 
Pub. Company. 

Pocket V ~~ A of Selections from Works of Robert Browning; price, 
40 certs. Boston: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Astronomy ; by se Durham ; price, 50 cents. Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 

Manual of Archaology; by Talfourd Ely; price, $200. New York; 
G. P. Putnam’s Suus 

Fifty Years, Three Months. Two Days; translated og, Dipenee R. 
Winslow; price, $1 50.—— A Web of Gold; by K, P. Woods; price, 
$1.50 New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Sweet William: by Marguerite Bouvet; price, $1 50. —— The Epicu 
reap; by Thomas Moore; price, $1 00 ——The Vicar of Wakefield; by 
Oliver Goldsmith; price, $1.00.—Education and the Higher Life; by 
J L Spaulding ; price, $1 00 ——Martha Corey by Constance Godaard 
DuBois; price, $1 25.—Savonarola; by William Clark; price, $1 50. 
Chicago: A C McClurg & Co : 

The Snake’s Pass: by Bram Stoker; price, 40 cents. —— Harper’s 
Youog People for 1899 —— Freedom Triumphant; by Charles Carleton 


Coffin. — The World’s Desire; by Haggard & Lang. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


CENTRAL OHIO ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field, November 14 and 15, was very successfal. Fally 600 teachers 
and instractors were present. The largest delegation was that from 
Columbus, numbering 225, headed by Superintendent Shawan, A. 
N. Ozias, president of the Association, and Miss Margaret Suther- 
land, principal of the normal department. Dayton came second, 
with a party of 100, headed by ex-superintendent of the Springfield 
schools, W. J. White. The visitors were met at the station by 
Superintendent Taylor, Messrs. Bell and McGrew, of the teachers’ 
committee of the school board and an organized escort of thirty 
boys, under the marshalship of Clinton Taylor, son of the superin- 
tendent, and in charge of Miss Bell Knott. The morning was 
spent in visiting the various schools and viewing the school work. 
At the afternoon session Prof. A. N. Ozias delivered his 


Tnaugural Address. 


The profeesor said: Why is it that so many of our pupils are in- 
different to their school duties, and do not accomplish the work nor 
receive the training that the schools should give, and what can be 
done to improve the condition of our schools in this respect ? The 
problem that confronts the schools is a double problem; it is not 
only to develop the mental faculties but to instill habits of indastry 
and perseverance. The fact that one half of the pppils of oar 
higher grades lack habits of industry and perseverance seems to 
indicate that school government is qaite similar to home govern- 
ment. The indifference of pupils to their school work hae its origin 
in the home, and is developed by the peculiar methods of the 
schools. The influence of a live teacher, a careful selection of 
courses of study, particularly in the high school, fully adapted to 
the varied wants of the pupils, adopting the basis of promotion so 
as to include everything that combines to make up the character of 
a model pupil, help to solve this question, and finally pupils should 
be taught to depend upon their own resources. They should be 
taught self-reliance. When teachers abound in enthusiasm for 
their work, when branches of study are properly selected, when we 
enforce a proper discipline, when the basis of promotion includes 
all that we labor for, and when we teach pupils to rely on their 
om : ppcaaes we may expect a general elevation of the tone of our 
schools. 

Prof. E. M. Van Cleave of South Charleston, O0., and Miss E. 
Kate Slaght of Dayton, in discussing ‘‘ How to Cultivate in Chil- 
dren the Taste for Good Reading,’’ brought forth these ideas: We 
need, in the cultivation of a desire in our pupils for good reading, 
teachers of broad culture; the right sort of literary material in the 
hands of the pupil; a relegation to the shelves of the choice colleo- 
tions of literary gem*, end a substitution of whole pieces of liter- 
ature; more attention to reading, and leas application to memorizing 
unintelligible names; we need, also, judiciously and generously 
selected books, 

EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session President E. D. Warfield, M.A., LL.B., 
of Miami University, Oxford, delivered the addrees. His subject, 
** The University ’’ was treated in a masterly manner, and it was 
universally conceded that the address was one of the most thought- 
fal and scholarly ever delivered in the city. After introductory 
remarks President Warfield said in brief : 

A man of learning, in the middle ages, generally confined him- 
self to one subject, such as Horace or Virgil, cons quently he found 
it better for him to remain only a short time in one place. He 
would invite those who were interested to his lodgings, where he 
would read his lectures till the subject was completed. He then 
collected from his hearers as much as they were inclined to give. 
This was his method of academical instruction before the age of 
printing. The teaching, as distinguished from the lecturing, in the 
middle ages, was conducted by disputations in which the subtlest 
distinctions were drawn and the splitting of hairs was carried to a 
high degree of perfection. Men debated whether moral qualities 
had bodies and amused themselves with discussions as to the shape 
in which a deadly sin was clothed. If the professors were wander- 
ers, the students were far more so. To a large degree they were 
without money, and lived on alms. A common sense of fraternity 
and need of protection brought the students together iv lodging 
houses, and finally wise and generous men began to provide lodgings 
and to add certain rules as conditions of residence. Thus sprang up 
the halls, the precursora of the colleges. From these beginnings 
have grown, as in Oxford, England, the beautifal syatem of colleges, 
which number, at the above oniversity, twenty. Every student isa 
member of some college, and also a member of the university. 
The university is a corporation composed ¢ f all the masters of arts, 
while each college is composed of such masters of arta of the uni- 
versitirs as are also fellows of the colleges. The stadent, when he 
enters the university, must do so through a college. He applies 
for admission, the college authorities «xamine him, and if accept- 
able, place his name on the college booke. Every one lives in the 


college buildings, which are arranged in one or more quadrangles, 


TARBELL’S 


By H. S. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Book 40 cts. introd. Book 


Here is at last a series that harmonizes “ langrage” and “ grammar,” and makes 
expression through written forms as natural as thought and speech. 


It is believed that nothing crude, notional, or simply “ taking ” will be 


found in the books, however original and attractive they may seem. 
plan, and five years more in working out 


years were spent in maturing the 
the details. 
and German, — were studied. 
department assisted. 
ities of thousand of pupils were consulted. 

A course in whi 
sess marked features worthy of attention. 
the class-room. 

Send for the descriptive circular. 


The most approved text - books, — American, lish, F 
A number of the best known specialists in this 


The experience of hundreds of teachers and the capac- 


ch so much good thought has been embodied must pos- 
The appeal is confidently made to 


All are urged to test our recommendations by actual use. 


in press. 
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Five 
English, French, 
An improved spelling 


Bright, practical, and 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS: 


Their motto is, Mastery ; their method is, Learn to do by doing. 


AMERICAN HISTORY: 


A panorama of the leading facts, their causes and their results. 


STICKNEY’S READERS: 


Best in idea and plan, best in matter and make, best in interest and results. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN: 


Choice literature, judicious notes, large type, firm binding, low prices. 


STICKNEY’S WORD BY WORD: 


course in two numbers ; conservative and original. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH: 


interesting at every stage of the course. 


THE NEW NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE: 


Studied by more pupils than all other regular courses together. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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SECOND Day, 


At the Saturday morning session, Prof. A.W. Coy of Cincinnati, 
in the discussion on ‘‘ Of what shall the High School Latin Course 
consist, and shall the Method be Eoglish, Nataral, or [aductive,” 
stated it as his opinion that the present course in Cesar, Virgil, and 
Cicero is not too long to be thoroughly completed and absorbed in 
the usual four years’ preparatory course, Also that three orations 
of Cicero are enough to secure a proper idea of Roman oratory and 
the present course in Cezar and Virgil, taking everything into con- 
sideration cannot be improved. He also recommended the carefal 
study of the Latin grammar from the beginniag. 

Prof. John H. Grove of Delaware recommended that the ‘‘ daily 
grind” be varied by digressions in discussions of the times and 
customs treated. 

Prof. George H. Young of Wittenbarg College maintained that 
the high school Latin course need not be very extensive, but in 
qaality should be as nearly perfect as possible. 

Among the resolations reported was one regarding the Ohio com- 
pulzory education law with the greatest favor, and another asking the 
members of the general assembly to give the wants of the ungraded 
country schools their earnest attention. 

The following officers were elected for the eneuing year: Presi- 
dent—C. L. Van Cleve of Troy; Vice President —Miss Anna M 
Torrence of Clifton; Second Vice President —Miss Hannah E Pierce 
of Delaware ; Secretary —W.W. Donham of Forgy; Executive Com- 
mittee—J. C. Hanna of Columbus, A. J. Willoughby of Dayton, A. 
E Taylor of Springfield. 

The next meeting will be held at Dayton. 

GeorGia 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Daze, 10-30: Teachers’ Bazaar; Lenox Hall, New York City. 
Dee. 12: Ohio Valley Round Table. 
Dee. 13: St. Louis County; Claytown, Mo. 
Dee. 18-23: Escambia County Institute; Pensacola, Fla. 

31: Missouri Valley District Association; Independence, 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association; Springfield. — 
: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 
: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
: North East Missouri Association ; Hannibal. 
: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
Dee. 30-31 : New York Associated Academic Principals; Syracuse. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 1: S. E. Missouri Association; Da Soto. 
Dee. 30-Jan. 1: Nebraska State Association; Lincoln. 
Jan. 1, 2, 3,’90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mies Anna E. Dixon of the board of county supervisors, Napa 
County, made a brilliant campaign as the candidate for couaty su- 
perintendent, and won by running several hundred ahead of the 
party ticket. Miss D.xon is a talented woman, a skillfal teacher, 
highly appreciated in the county as the vote clearly showed. She 
will make a thoroughly successful superintendent ia this, ons of 
the best counties in the state. 

Saperiatendent Keyes of Riverside has organized a monthly in- 
stitute for the teachers of his city. At the firat meetiag, held Nov. 
8, Miss Gleason read a paper on vocal music, Miss Faller condacted 
an exercise in geography, Superintendent Keyes discussed penman- 
ship, and Superintendent Monroe of Pasadena gave a talk on ele- 
mentary science. 

Supt. W. W. Seaman was reélected in Ios Angeles County for a 
term of four years. He is an efficient official and his reé ection 
meets the approbation of all the educational forces in that county. 

John Swett, the pioneer California educator, has been elected 
superintendent of the echools of San Frazcisco. 

San Diego, Pasadena, and Riverside have supervisors of music 
and drawing. 

Prof. John Dickinson lectured before the institutes of Santa 
Cruz, Colusa, and Sacramento Counties, 


ILLINOIS, 


The Cook County Teachers’ Association meets in the M. E. 
Church Block, on the corner of Clark and Washington streets. 
The following is the program : 

President—Francis W. Parker. Vice President-—H. H. Kiagslev. Sec 
retary—Mrs. A. W. Schaefer. Executive Committe—Kate Kellogg, 
A. F. Ames. A G. Lane. 

Dec. 13, 1890—Manual Training and Drawing; leader, James F. Claf- 
lip, principal of mannal training school, Chicago. 


et 10, 1891—The Common School and the People; address by Albert 
. LAne. 

Feb. 14. 1891—What should the Common fechools do for the Waifs ? 
leader, Kate Kellogg, principal Lewis School, Englewood. 

March 14, 1891—Geography and History; leader, Frank McMurray, 
principal Carter School, Englewood. 


April 11, 1891—Science; leader, J. E. A 
rmstrong, principal high 


May 9. 1891—Vocal Music; leader, W. L. 
wing Tomlins. Chorus led by 


IOWA, 
Stale Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

President Chamberlain and Professors Mount and Smith of the 
State Agricultural College have resizned. 

James McNaughton of the Council Bluffs school has re- 
signed. 

The Page County Association met at Clarinda, Nov. 28 and 29 
Friday was spent largely in visiting the Clarinda schools, to inspect 
which Prin. J. A. Woods extended a cordial invitation. In the 
evening Pres. George A. Gates of Towa College, Grinnell, lectured 
on “ The Grinding of the Ax.”’ 
of Saturday were ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Penmanship,”’ ‘* School 
Sapervision,’’ and ‘‘ Physical Culture.’ ‘‘ How much and what 
have we a right to demand of our district schools ?’’ was the question 
for the afternoon’r liscussion. 
tened to an address by Hon. T. E. Clark. 


KANSAS, 
Prof. A. C. Boyle of the musical department of Ottawa Univer- 


sity has accepted the position as director of music in the Kansas 


City (Mo.) schools, 

Mr. A. S. Olin, superintendent of the Kansas City (Kansas) 
schools, is taking hold of his work with earnestness. He will prove 
to be the right man for the place. 

en Mr. Geo i in- 
tendeot rge ones place as assistant state superin 
he foundation for the University of Topeka is c leted, and 
=a will soon begin on the building. which will eg om stories 
$140,000 to 100 feet wide, aud 275 feet long, and will cost 
he local Thanksgiving meetings were held on the 27, 28, and 
29th of November, as follows: Southeast Kansas at Ottawa, _ 
tral Kansas at Salina, Southwest Kansas at Kinsley, and Soath- 


The topics of the morning session | , 


In the evening the Association lis- 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, E. KNBPPER, Winona. 

The next step the authorities in Minnesota will take in aid of the 
public schools will be to furnish aid to the various districts in the 
selection and purchase of suitable aids and appliances comiag under 
the general head of apparatus. As it is, much of the apparatus 
now purchased is almost valueless. If this matter were wisely 
directed with the present expenditure of money, all schools could 
be reasonably well equipped for doing good work. 

Supt. A. Braley of Winona County was defeated in the conven- 
tion He became an independent candidate for the office of super- 
intendent, and was elected with a plurality of about 300. Winona 
County, by the reélection of Mr. Braley, is assured two years more 
of wise and efficient supervision. 

Miss Emma F. Allen, county superintendent of Fillmore County, 
was defeated in the recent election. She was regarded as one of 
the ablest superintendents-in the state. Her successor is R. We 
Buell, for a long time the efficient principal of the Lanesboro 
schools. 

Miss Mary F. Hall, since the close of the institate season, has 


She succeeds Miss S. E Sprague, whom many teachers kindly re- 
member. Miss Hall was teacher of methods and critic at Potedam, 
and chief critic and teacher of methods at Buffalo, N. Y., besides 
filling the principalship of the C.ty Normal School at Dayton, O. 
As an institute worker in this state, she has showo marked ability, 
and will do her fall part to make this work what it ought 


to be 

The foundations for the new high school at Dalath are completed, 
The building will be ready for occupancy, it ia thought, by Jan. 1, 
1892. The total cost will reach $325,000. 


begun the work of the year as inspector of the state high schools. | 


MIS30URI. 
The Northeastern Missouri Teachers’ Association meets at Han. 
nibal, December 29-31. D. T. Gentry, of Kirksville, is presiden; 
of the Aasociation. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Ohio Valley Round Table, at the October meeting in Whee}. 
ing, discussed ‘‘ Promotions,’’ and gave it as their belief that th, 
best criterion of the pupils’ fitness is the opinion of the hones 
teacher based on a record of classwork made out at least weekly 
with occasional tests. At the November meeting, after a discussicy, 
of natural aptness or professional training in the selection of teach. 
ers, it was given as the final opinion that in the selection of teach. 
ers natural aptness should be considered, but that this should be 
followed by special preparation before allowing them to enter the 
schools. The next meeting will be held Dec. 12. 

The Wheeling Female College, under Rev. Dr. Biaisdell, j, 
having a prosperous year, with an increased attendance. Migs 
Alma Conner of Wheeling has accepted a position in the musical 
department, and Misa Lucy Robinson, another Wheeling musician, 
has been selected as a teacher of music in the public echools of the 
city since the resignation of Miss Boaksburg. 

Miss Sarah D. Roemer, a Wheeling teacher, recently married 
Col. John W. Averitt of the Cumberland (Md.) Times. 

U. S. Flemming is doing some good work in the Buchanan 
Academy. 

Brook County, Western Panhandle, has but two teachers outside 
of Wellsburg teaching in the same school in which they taught last 


ear. 
. Prof. A. L. Wade is looking after the established textbook on 


physiology in the schools of the state. 
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1 Dollars for a year’s subscription to 


western Kansas at Wichita. 


ka numbers, including our CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with an artistic cover; also 
, our Calendar Announcement for 1891, with a painting by J. G. L. Ferris. 


B These three numbers contain the following reading-matter : 
(1) Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new serial, ‘The Beads of Tasmer.” Mrs. 


P| Barr is the author of that most successful serial, ‘ Friend Olivia,” just 
| completed in Tue Century ; but hereafter Mrs, Barr will write exclusively 


(2) Hon. George Bancrofet’s description of “The Battle of Lake Erie,’ 


(3) Margaret Deland’s \atest story, “To What End?” 


(4) James Russell Lowell’s poem, “ My Brook,” written expressly for 
Tue Lepcer, beautifully illustrated by Wilson de Meza, and issued as a 


(5) Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith starts a series of articles giving 
very valuable information to young mothers. 


(6) Robert Grant’s entertaining society novel, “ Mrs. Harold Stagg.” 

(7) Harriet Prescott Spofford, Marion Harland, Marquise 
en’s Wife, Maurice Thompson avi 
George Frederic Parsons contribute short stories, 


(8) James Parton, M. W. Hazeltine and Oliver Dyer (author of 


In addition to the above. SPARKLING EDITORIALS, Illustrated Poems, HELEN 
MARSHALL Nortn’s chatty column, and a variety of delightful reading of interest to all 
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Dec. 4, 1890. 


JOURNAL 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 
Han Adelaide M. Merchant of Gardiner has accepted 
ident a position in Falmouth, Mass. 
A. M. Edwards of Lewiston has been elected 
superintendent of the Falmouth ( Mass.) schools. 
Eugenia Devereux goes from Searsport Harbor 
hee]. to Rockland. 
t the A French college at Biddeford is a probability 
onest of the near fature. 
ekly, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
| 
“4 Mary F Dickerson of Portsmouth goes to Ien- 
rach. niker. 
it Lizzie E Gale of Epping has been elected to a 
the position in the Starbridge (Mess. ) schools. 
The Henniker board has secured Annie M. : 
l, is Woodbury of Gloucester. 
VERMONT. 
r Prof. J. H. Danbar has resigned as supervisor 
«9 4 of the schools of Windsor County, and Prof. G. E. 
“ Johnson, principal of the Springfield graded schooler, 
tied has been elected in his stead. Professor Johnson 
| has superior qualifications for his work, and will 
n make a good supervisor. 
= The Springfield graded schools closed Nov. 21, 
sid for two weeks’ vacation. 
| ; The district schools are beginning the fall terme. 
sa The price of teachers has risen all over the atate, | 
as a reeult of our new law. 
nce Canaan has a thirteen-year-old school teacher, 
who is giving general satisfaction. 
— Elmer B. Perkins of North Carver has been 


elected to a position in the West Rupert schoole. 

The legislature is still wranglir g over the school 
law, not being content to let it go another two 
years until it can bave a fair trial under men who 
have learned how to administer it. The outcome 
will probably be a change which will necessitate 
beginning at the bottom once more. 

The Rutland Herald ia determined to cast ob- 
lequy upon the present Jaw and the men chosen to 
administer it. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


' Mies Helen Ryder is teaching in Carlyle. 
John F. Higgins is teaching at Rockland. 
Miss Foster, formerly of Brockton, bas gone to 
Wollaston. 
H. G. Kingman is principal of the Cochitaate 
High Grammar School. 
Grace Parker has accepted a position in Welles- 
ley. She will be succeeded at East Walpole by 
Eva Hall. 
f Lizzie D. Nickerson is teaching at West Harwieb. 
F. S. Sateliffe, principal of Lincoln School, 
Manchester, has been chosen president of the new 
Granite State Masters’ Club. 
Northwood Seminary will probably loose its 
principal, J. H. Hutchins, who has been offered 
a position in Connecticut. 
J. N. Eno goes from North Dartmouth to South 
Dennis. 
Abbie M. Bryant of Byfield goes to Royaleton. 
Mina G. Holton of Andover has been elected to 
a position at North Easton. 
Sarah L. Dinsmore goes from Lowell to Palmer. 
South Royalaton has secured Mr. F. E. Rowe, a 
; senior at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Emma A. Child has resigned her position in the 
: Agassiz School, Cambridge. 
f A new $200,000 Episcopal school has recently 
been opened at Southboro. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Supt. H. M. Maxson of Pawiucket presented 
f his report at the last meeting of the school board. 
The evening echools have an average attendance 
of 294, an increase of 73 over last year. Assistant 
Principal Tuck of the high school is principal of 
the evening high school. The attendavce has 
reached 206, and applicants have been refused ad- 
mission, becanse the capacity of the building ha« 
been reached. The requirements for admission 
: are lower than for the regular high school. 
AY i Woonsocket will soon have the use of the 
: Rachel Harris fund of $20,000, to be used fcr sp - 
cial educational purposes. 


(teachers below the rank of gramm 

principals shall be paid: For their 
in our public schools, $350; for their sec- 
ond year, $450, For their third aud subsequent 
years, the meximum salary allowed to the grade 
= which they are Teepectively teachiog, provided, 
| Rowever, that those teachers now employed in 
our public *chools who have been vited terms of 
experieres” by ihe committee on qualifications 
| Prior to Sept. 1, 1890, shall receive the salary 
| tbat they would be entitled to receive if they had 
Actually taught in our public sebools for the k ngih 
of time embraced in said terma of ex} erience.’’ 
This remedies certain in-qualities of last year. 

; Clara F. Robinson of the Whitewater (Wiscor - 
sin) Normal School is the latest addition to the 
faculty of the Providence Normal School. 

Miss M. M. Phe!ps oi Bristol has been engaged 
by the school board of Methuen, Mass. 

The Westerly Board have elected E!eanor Brady 
teacher of Art in the high school. 

Lindall Daoghton, from Westfield, Mass., will 
teach in Lafayette this year. 


| = 
ART & INDUSTRIAL 


TEACHING. 


About fifty members of the Connecticut Art 
, and Industrial Teachers’ Association attended the 
(#econd annual meeting at Hartford, Nov. 22. 
| Pres. Sol. P. Davis presided. After the report of 
the secretary and treasurer, Miss L. E. Fay, Priv. 


Charles Jacobus of Springfield treated the subject 
of Symmetrical Development.’’ The physical, 
mental, and moral in man are closely related. In 
its triple nature man’s character is beautiful only 
as itis symmetrical. Development in one direc 
tion is generally accompanied by neglect in others. 
Many teachers are wrongly satisfied when a pupil 
attains proficiency in one study. Kducation ought 
to beharmoniour. Increased knowledge is a power 
for evi! as well as for good. The teachers ought 
to implant knowledge, but at the same time they 
should teach scholara to usa it with noble aims. 

Miss Abbie M. White, supervisor of drawing at 
Providence, was the next speaker, her subject be- 
ing *‘ The Stady of Appearance in the Primary 
Gades.’’ Miss White began by explaining the 
methods of giving children the first inklings of 
drawing. A paper colored on one side and white 
on the other is curved into a cylinder with the col- 
ored side in. The cylinder is then held before the 
pupil and he is told to draw it, showing as much 
of the lining as he sees. From the paper cylinder 
the pupil proceeds by various stages to drawing a 
square prism. From cylinders, cubes, and spherer, 
interest is aroused among the pupils by using ar- 
ticles like apples and squashes. All the forms are 
drawn from the object itself. Each school under 
Miss White’s charge was allowed six dollars for 
forms. Between each row of desks is placed a 
board and the object is placed on that so that two 
rows of scholars can see it. The study of ap- 
pearances is only in its embryo, and before long 
the accusation which has been made that after 
years of schooling, most yourg people leave with- 
out being able to draw a simple object will have 
no foundation. 

The last speaker was Virgil G. Curtis, superin- 
tendent of schools in New Haven, upon ‘' Indas- 
trial Education.’’ The question of the public ie, 
Will industrial art pay ? The question is mercen- 
ary, but it must be settled before anything can be 
accomplished in thisdirection. The consummation 
of the plan of industrial education will put an end 
to foreign competition and afford the greatest pos- 
sible protection to business industries. England 


{ C U R Biliousness 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, NERVOUS DEBILITY and CON- 
SUMPTION. To prove this statement I will 
send one bottle of my remedy FREE to every 
reader of this paper who will send me their 
name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 


Providence provides by recent legisla ion that 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 
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view to introduction, postage prepaid, for $1.00. ie: 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons take pleasure in offering a new supply of this widely 


ONE CENT! 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it is too late. This you can easi 
sawrence, New York, who will send you FR 


sending your name and address to Prof. J. A 


do at an expense of one cent for el ecard, by 
CE, by return 


mail,a csoy of the original recipe for preparing the best aud surest remedy ever discovered for the cure of 


Catarrh all its various stages. 
ease have been cured 


if you desire a speedy and permanent cure. 
eow 


Li ermanentiy during the last five years by the use of this medicine. 
FREE recipe. Ita timely use may rave you from the death toils of Consumption. 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, disguatiug, and oftentimes fatal dis- 


Write to-day for this 
DO NOT DELAY longer, 


Address 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


has experienced this. There was a great move- 
ment for industrial education several years ago, 
and the results were truly wonderful. More than 
half a century ago France established schools of 
technology. In Switzerland the same state of 
things prevails. Industrial training is rapidly 
being introdaced into every country of Earope. 
The efforts begin with the children. It seema 
strange that the American people have been so 
tardy. The public has been indifferent. The ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876 was interesting 
but humiliating. In the Rugsian and English de- 
partments exhibits illustrating industrial training 
showed the efforts being made in these countries 
to train up children to be artists in different trades 
A graduate of the foreign indostrial schools is a 
master of all tools, and need not confine himself to 
one craft. America is ahead in arts and industries 
in which it has had an opportunity to study, so 
that it is evident its backwardness in others is due 
only to lack of opportunity. Millions of do'lars 
are paid every year to foreign nations because of 
America’s backwardness in industrial education. 
Why should we do this when we have an army of 
bright boys and girls capable and willing of keep- 
ing that amount of money on this side of the 
water? There should be more self-assertion on 
the part of the advocates of industrial education. 
A nominating committee, appointed early in the 
meeting, covsisting of A. B. Fifield, Miss A. M. 
White, and Henry W. Blake, reported as follows : 
President—Charles H. Ames of Boston. Vice- 
President—S. A. Fawcett of Newark, N. J.; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer—Miss LE. Fay of Spring- 
field. Executive Committee—E K. Chriat of New 
Britain, G. B. Kilbon of Springfield, Mies A. M. 
White of Providence, Miss L. K Bradley of New 
Haven, and S. P. Davis of Hartford. 


— Good Housekeeping in closing its 11th volume, 
announces a change with the new year to a maga- 
zine form and monthly issue, with some new feat- 
ures which will add to the already enviable popu- 
larity of this journal. Among others Miss Parloa 
bas been engaged to furnish a series of papers 
entitled ‘‘Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,’’ which 
will deal with subjects on which instruction is 
sorely needed in many homes. Clark W. Bryan 
& Co., are the publishers, at Springfield, Mass. 


FOR DERANGEMENT OF THE LIVER 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. O. Y. CILLEY, Boston, Mass., says: “Have 
used it extensively and with the most remarkable suc- 
cess. I giv: it in dyspepsia and in all cases where 
there is derangement of the liver and kidneys. 
With my patients it has agreed wonderfully.”’ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

1850 AND 1890,—To-day Robert Bonner’s Sons 
keep up with modern times, and publish a paper 
second to none. The Ledger now presents a drees 
embracing all of the newest improvements avail- 
able for newspaper prodection at the present time. 
To thoroughly appreciate the worth of this journal 
our eubscribers shculd avail themselves of their 
cffer published in this paper of ‘‘ three weeks for 
ten cents,’’ and in this way make themselves 
thoronghly acquainted as to what constitutes the 
modern New York Ledger.”’ 


— Joe Cose: ‘I suppose times were never bet- 
ter than they are now, and yet my business is flag- 
ging every day. 

O. B. Tuse: How’s that ?’’ 

Joe Cose: “I lay stone sidewalks.’’ —Bingham- 
ton Leader, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
pares and using. Sent b b with 
stamp, namin 3 paper, W. A. NOYES, 8: owers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. ae eow 


— Physician: ‘‘ No, I never use any medicine ; 
I operate simply by the Jaying on of hands.’’ 

Jepson: ‘Ard do yon heal your patients that 
way? 

Physician: ‘‘Heal my patients? The Idea! 
I hee! myself. — Binghamtcn Leader. 


THE PROPRIETORS of Ely’s Cream Balm do 
not claim it to be a cure-all, but a sure remedy 
for catarrh, colds in the head and hay fever. It 
is not a liquid or a snoff, but is easily applied into 
the nostrils. 1t gives relief at once. 


—‘* Have you followed my instructions ?’’ in- 
quired the physician. ‘‘ You will remember that 
I recommended hops for you.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir; | 


drank beer and ate frogs’ legs every mea).’’— 
Washington Post. 


Gymnastics 


Boston Normal School of Gymn 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
‘The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, AppLeron St., Boston. 


astics, 


at 


MODELLED AFTER THE ROYAL GYMNASTIC 


Send for Prospectus. 


The Posse Gymnasium, 


HARCOURT BUILDING, IRVINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Normal Course of One or Two Years. 
Post-graduate Course of Medical Gymnastics. 


Director: — BARON NII8 POSSE, M.G, 
Late Assistant in the R. G.C I., Stockholm 


serviceable work, the plates of which were purchased at the recent sale of Messrs. Carter 
& Brothers. The Laws of Thought may be alike the world over, but rarely has an Amer- 
ican school book won first rank with distinguished educators of both Europe and Great 
Britain. Dr. McCosh’s 7ext-Book of Formal Logic has achieved this distinction at home 
and abroad. The work treats fully of the Proposition and of Argument. But especially 
does it unfold the nature of the Notion, on which both Judgment and Reason depend, and 
which, if obscure or inadequate, is so fruitful of error. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, . . 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 
bh and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Volost Thang atural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 
Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


, Y, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models. 


Relief Maps. 


ANOTHER OF VALUE: 


ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


| will like it. Read it. 


A monthly literary Review of the front rank, the contributors including the greatest authors of Eugland and 
America. While touching on all important matters of the day it devotes much space to literary subjects. 
Price, $4.50 per year, 40 cents per copy. 


You 


Pp 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 29 Park Row, New York. 
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THE EMERSON COLLEGE OF OR4- 
TORY. 


The Emerson College of Oratory of Boston en- 
joyed, at the usual convocation last week, the 
opportunity of hearing Albert Baker Cheney of 
Vermont discuss the principles and art of voice- 
training as applied to expression in singing as 
well as in elocutionary purposes. 

C. Wesley Emerson, M. D., president of the 


College of Oratory, presided and introdaced Mr. 
Cheney. He spoke at some length on the science of 
vocal culture and its value as an edacational force. 


proper variations of musical expression demanded 
by the sense, and an artistic style of rendering. 
This training should be uniform, for there is no 
chance for real advance when the voice is un- 
evenly cultured. If the right quality of tone is 
secured, then it shows that the muscular action is 
based upon correct priaciples. 

The main drift of Mr. Cheney’s very original 
address indicated that the complete mastery of the 
principles of mental science was as essential in the 
training and culture of the voice for musical ex- 
pression as for that of any other department of 
human development. Mr. Cheney well put the 
truth when he said: ‘‘ The variety of tone shading 
is as unlimited ae our thoughts. 


He said that Mr. Cheney represented one of the 
leading musical families of New England and that 
the principles of hereditary transmission, applied | 
with potency to the garnered treasures he had to | 
unfold in regard to the science and methods of 
teaching music and the proper training of the 
voice, antecedent to as high a type of xsthetic cult- 
ure as was possible through the agency of music. | 
The president, faculty aod students of the col- 
lege gave Mr. Cheney a hearty receptivn and en- 
dorsed the position he took io his admirable 
address. 

Mr. Cheney began by announcing his conviction 
that the training of the ygcal apparatus should be 
based upon the sense of hearing and not upon that 
of sight. Every voice, whether it is naturally 
musical or not can be made by a true and thorough 
system of trainiog to show good results. 

The primal aim in the drill of the vocal organs 
is to produce a pure stream of tone that will float 
freely from the lips, and the breathing should be 
managed so as to make the tone stronger if de- 
sired. The purpose is to lay atone track upon 
which, under control of the stadent, they may 
hereafter transport the words they sing with the 


‘tion. No sooner did people hear of it than I had 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I bought one of Griffich’s machines for plating 
with gold, silver or nickel, and it works to perfec- 


more spoons, knives, forks and jewelry than I 
could plate in a month. The first week I cleared 
$31.80; the first month $167.85; and I think by 
Jaly first I will have $1000 cash, and give my farm 
considerable attention, too. My daughter made 
$27.40 in four days. Any person can get one of 
these machines by sending $3.00 to W. H. Grir- 
FirH & Co., Zanesville, Obio, or can obtain cir- 
culars by addressing them. You can learn to use 
the machine in one hour. As this is my firat lacky 
streak, I give my experience, hopiog others may 
be benefited as much asI have been. Yours truly, 
M. O. MOREHEAD. 


—It has been noticed that the comma is another 
thing that serves to point a moral and adorn a 
tale.— Binghamton Republican. 


| THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas number of Hurper’s Magazine 
is one that every lover of this superb family period- 
ical will enjoy. The frontispiece, drawn by Ed- 
win A. Abbey, is printed in tints. Subject: “Tn 
the Forest’’; Act. If, Scene IV.—‘‘As You 
Like It.” Andrew Lang writing of this drama 
says: ‘It is Shakespeare’s happiest comedy, most 
equable, least boisterous, richest in the music of 
Amiens’ bird-like songs, heard ia the enchanted 
forest of Arden. Here we have the gentle poet in 
his kindest humor; here we meet the dearest and 
most woman-like of all his women, the merry 
maiden ‘so many fathoms deep in love.’”’ ‘*The 
Winter of our Content’ is the suggestive bat 
somewhat enigmatic title of an article by Charles 
Dadley Warner, discussing from a practical point 
of view the climatic advantages of southern Cali- 
fornia; a number of charming illustrations accom. 
pany the article. Under the title of “A Pre- 
Raphaelite Mansion’’ Theodore Child gives an in- 
teresting estimate of the works of Barne-Jones 
and D. G. Rossetti, the English apostles of the 
wathetic in art. A portrait of Dante Gabriel 
Roesatti, from the painting by G. F. Watts, ac- 
companies the article which is further euriched 
with numerous illustrations from paintings by Ros- 
settiand Burne-Jones. ‘‘ The Japancse Women’”’ 
ia the title of a characteristic article by Pierre 


phrey Moore, represeating domestic scenes in and 


contains six short stories of unusual merit by Paul 
Heyse, James Lane Allen, Sarah Orne J >wett, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Annie Trambull Slosson. 


Christmas of rational enjoyment. He says: “ Let 
Christmas stand for pleasure, and for the reason 
that it is especially the Christian day.” William 
Dean Howells indulges in a Christmas dream 
“The Editor’s Study’’ is transported into th, 
ideal commonwealth of the fature, where is beheld 
a festive procession of authors, playwrights, and 
critics who ‘* clasp hands and avow publicly a last. 
ing friendship.’”’ In the Editor’s Drawer.” 
Caarles Dudley Warner makes some pertivent 
remarks on the blessedoess of giving, and on the 
habit of injudicious gift-making, especially a 
Christmas. The excellent literary notes are by 
Lawrence Hutton. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
numbers, 35 cents. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


— Scribner's Magazine for December is a very 
attractive Holiday Number, with a special bronze 
cover. It contains seven illustrated aticles in which 


the leading American artists are represented, 
Robert Blam farnishes the frontispiece, a draw. 
ing, entitled “‘ The Plank Way to Benton Cavye."’ 
The same artist illustrates Sir Edwin Arnold’, 
first paper ‘‘Japonica,— Japan the Country.” 
Mr. Arnold has eojoyed a long residence in Tokio 
where he made a carefal study of the people and 
their social condition. Among other notable con- 
| tributions to this number are: Hampbrey Ward's 
description of the famous London picture sales- 
rvom, known as ‘’ Christie’s’’; W. H. Rideing’s 
picturesque account of Amy Robsart's country; 


| 


Loti, with illustrations from paintings by H. Ham-| A. F. Jacassy’s article on a great contemporary 


a*tist,—Domenico Morelli; and three short storie; 


about the homes of the Japanese. The number | which ia feeling and motive are especially suited 


the Christmas season. Their authors,—O stave 
Thanet, Richard Harding Davis, and Geor e A, 
Hibbard, are well known to the readers of Svrib- 


George William ner’s, in which for the most part theie work ap- 
Curtis, in the ‘* Editor’s Easy Chair,” pleads fora p ars. The poems of the issue inclade Helen 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 
Handbook of Historic Schools of Painting. . 
A Loyal Little Red Coat... 

The Century Dictionary (Vol. LV.) ° 
Civilization (Vols. I & IL), 
Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. ° 

Higher Education of Womea in Europe. 

Essays of Educational Reformers. 

King Tom aud the Runaways. ° 

Fifty Years, Three Months, Two Days. . 

A WebofGold. . ° 
The Epicurean. . 

Eduction and the Higher Life. . 
Freedom Triumphant. . 

The World's Desire. . é 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hoyt Ginn & Co, Boston $1 00 
Ogden F A Stokes & Co, N Y 2 00 
The Century Co, N Y 
Trafton Lee and Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Norris 8 C Griggs & Co, N Y 
Austin Houzhton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 25 
Lange D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Quic 1 50 
Pendleton 9 1 50 
Ely G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 2 00 
Winslow T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 50 
Bouvet AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 
Moore ‘ 1 50 
Coffia Harper & Bros, N Y 
Haggard 


MISCELLANEHOUS. 


—We all have strength enough to endare the 
misfortunes of others. — Denver Road. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
gave Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
at the Union opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depo’ 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and 


Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


ena better for less money at the Grand Union 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— First Bank Director: ‘‘ I think we’d beiter 
let Collins go.’’ 

Second B. D.: ‘‘Why? He’s been our cashier 
for twenty-five years !”’ 

Firat B. D.: ‘1 know, but he’s too infernally 
honest. We don’t get a chance to do any fioan- 
ciering.’’—Li/e. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SykuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Poor Effie (who has been stung) — “‘ First it 
walked about all over my hand, and it was so nice! 
bat, Oh! when it sat down! ’’— Punch. 


— Receipts should never be signed with initials; 
the name should be always written with an Ester. 
brook steel pen. 


— Old adage revised for fashionable women : 
** A bird on the hat is worth two in the milliner’s 
shop. — Lawrence American. 


— Sister Sue: “Freddy, how came your left 
cheek so red?”’ 

Freddy (in confusion) : ‘‘ I have no idea.”’ 

Sister Sue: know. I saw you and to- 
gether a while ago. It’s part of her blush.— 
Epoch. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


It is a fast team, and 


They have a pronounced educational value. 
Experience with our Educational Material has given you confidence in us; 


EASY READING FOR TIRED TEACHERS. 


This is our team. 
room for all who want to buy our GAMEs AND Toys for the holidays. 
mentioned on these flags will please the family circle. 
Amusements, 
will please you. 
try us on the other line of Games; we have made them for thirty years, 


a good one. There is room for you on board, 
Any of the games 
Send for our Catalogue of Home 


Your will find something that 


MILTON BRADLEY 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


—Wife (during a quarrel): ‘‘ If I was a man I 
wonld blow the top of my head off before I ——”’ 

Hasband (interrupting) : ‘‘I don’t doubt it, my 
dear ; especially if you had to live with the same 
sort of a wife I do.’’— Epoch. 


WHY CONTINUE the use of irritating powders, 
snoffs or liquide? Ely’s Cream Balm, pleasant 
of application and a sure cure for catarrh and 
cold in head, can be had for 50 cents. It is easily 
applied into the nostrils, is safe and pleasant, and 
—e the most obstinate cases. It gives relief 
at once. 


— Mr. Buckingham: ‘‘ Doesn't Miss State- 
street love Mr. Lakeside ?”’ 

Miss Palmerbouse: ‘‘ Yes, devotedly.” 

Mr. Backingham: ‘‘ Then why does she insist 
on such a long engagement ?”’ 

Miss Palmerhouse : ‘‘ She wants to postpone her 


divorce as long as possible.’’— Epoch. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts, 


class teachers of Vocal and 


who are capable also to take charge of 
Department. App at once to ° the Musteal 


GREAT SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION 


IN 
Amerleoa, England, and France. 


NOW READY, 
The Christmas Double Numbers 


THE LONDON CRAPHIC, . $0.50 
HOLLY LEAVES, . .  .50 
YULE TIDE, 


LADY’S PICTORIAL, e e 
PICTORIAL WORLD, e e .50 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, . -60 
LE FICARO ILLUSTRE, . ® 1.00 
The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 


All of them contain Colored Pictures which are 
GEMS OF ART, 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


The International News Company, New York, 
Historical Cards 


FOR 


General History. 
TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been prepared by experienced 
teachers, and are designed for we tn High and 
College Preparatory Schools 
There are two hundred cards. On each card ere 
isa ee with outlines and questions. On the back 
of each card reference is made to the leading His- 
tories used in the schools of the country, giving the 
page or pages in each on which the subject fs in 
anyway treated. Reference is also made to many 
books under the head of interesting reading. Thou- 
sands of references are cited The cards are made of 
Strong stock and are 34x 5% inches in size. No 
teacher of History shoula be without these cards. 
Price, $1 00, postpaid, 

A. M. EDWARDS, LEwisTon, MAINE, 


WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
Instrumental Music 


ORCUTT, Manager, 


CHATTER BOX CHRISTMAS-BOX .50|D 


CALIFORNIA. 


Do you want to move te California ¢ 
We can offer you lands of equal quality as the best 
anywhere offered, and some exceptional advan- 
tages not to be found anywhere eise 

Do you want an investment for small savings 
which will make you a valuable income producipg 

property in a few years? 

© you want an investment for capital which 
is absolutely safe, and which depends for enhance- 
ment of values on DEVELOPMENT and not on spec- 
nlation and * booms” ? 

The John Brown Colony of Madera, Califor. 
bia, has tract of 300 acres |under cultivation in 
raisin grapes, sold in small tracts, the purchasers 
of which pay only the expense of cultivation. the 
price of the land being taken from crops until paid, 
a land is deeded to colunist, costing him but a 
rifle 

Johu Brown Colony No.2 is now on the mar- 
ket on the same plan,’aua we are also handling 
property for immediate settlement. 

Raisins, Peaches, Figs, and other fruits, yield 
$100 to $350 per acre, Fine climate, soil, water. 
schools, churches, etc. Madera and surrounding 
country are rapidly developing on the solid basis 
Monthly excursions from Chicago 
and all eastern points, with free fares to purchas- 
ers. Write for our pamphlet. 


We have a special 
offer for December. 
JV0HN BROWN COLONY, 
Madern, California. 


MEMORY. 


An efficient system of devel t by Chas. 
G. Leland, F.R.S-L., etc, in six manuals: 
I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 


II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought. 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, 


N. E. Bureau of Educati 
ucation, 


Boston. 


ue 
a N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset8t., 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Leah Reed's Sargent prize translation of Horace, 
Book 1I1., Ode XXUX. (won by her over sixteen| 


male competitors in Harvard University); and 
contributions by Richard Henry Stoddard, Dan- 
can Campbeli Scott, and James Herbert Morse. 
A unique feature in magszine illustration is *‘ A 
Pastoral Without Words,”’ twelve drawings by 
Howard Pyle, which tell their own story without 
the sid of text. They have been delicately ev- 
graved. Price, $3 00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Popular Science Monthly which was es- 
tablished by Edward L. Youmans has entered 
upon its thirty-eighth volume, and is now edited 
by William Jay Youmans. It is unquestionably 


one of the very best American magazines for 
thinking people in the country. For nineteen 
years this monthly has maintained a high standard 
of excellence, which has made it valued and re- 
spected. With the present number comes the 
first of a series of articles to be prepared by ex- 
perts on ‘* The Development of American Indus- 
tries Since the Time of Colambus’’ Mr. W. F. 
Darfee leads off on the ‘‘ Early Steps in Iron- 
making.”’ The text is very carefally prepared 
and generously illustrated. The recent surprising 
discoveries of Dr. Henri Hertz in regard to elec- 
tricity are given in a popular article entitled “ Tue 
Identity of Light and Electricity,’ written by Dr. 
Hertz himself. Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook con- 
tributes an account of some ‘‘ Defenses of Burrow. 
ing Spiders,’’ with illustrations. Mr. John C. 
Branner describes ‘‘ The Porordca, or Bore, of 
the Amazon,’’ which is the terrible rush of the 
incoming spring tide in the northern mouth of that 
river. In ‘‘ Architecture and the Environment’’ 
Mr. Barr Ferree offers some practical observations. 
In ‘*What is Individualism ?’ M. Handfiel¢-Joner, 
M. D., gives some illustrations of this valuavie 
quality, eepecially among doctors. ‘ The Expc- 
riences of a Diver,’’ by Prof. Hermann Fol, is a 
readable article. ‘“ Prairie Flowers of Late Au- 
tumn’’ are described by Prof. Byron D. Halsted. 
Mr. William Churchill gives an account of ‘‘ The 
Dak-dak Ceremonies,’’ which include a terrible 
ordeal that certain Pacific islanders must go 
through on attaining manhood. ‘ The Dress and 
Physique of the Point Barrow Eskimos’’ is the 
subject of a popular article by Mr. John Murdoch. 
In ** The Sensations of Pleasure and Pain,’’ D>. 
E. Heinrich Kisch gives examples of certain strong 
sensations, and tells what means are employed to 
relieve the pains of disease. Under the head of 
“ Avimal Life in the Great Desert,’’ Mr. William 
Marshall enumerates a goodly variety of creatures. 
The frontispiece portrait is ‘‘ Chamisso,’’ who 
like Goethe, was both poet and man of science. 
An account of hia career by Emil Du Bois-Rey- 
mond accompanies the picture. Editorial criticiem 
is bestowed upon a French attempt to discredit 
the scientific teaching of morality, and upon cer- 
tain ideas in Human Selection.’ 
There is hardly a question of the day upon which 
science does not throw light, hardly a problem of 
human interest whose solation can not be best ap- 
proached by the method of scientific research. 
The brightest minds have recognized that science 
furnishes the most efficient guidance in ordering 
the lives and affairs of men. Noone who wishes 
to keep up with the knowledge of the time cau 
afford to be without The Popular Science Monthly. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
number; $5 00 a year. 


— The frontispiece of The Quiver for December 
is a colored lithograph, done by the late Alice 
Havers, called ‘‘A Daughter of Sympatby.’’ The 
Countess of Meath opens the number with an illas- 
trated paper, ‘‘A Woman’s Thoughts on Travel,”’ 
which contains many practical hints to those who 
contemplate taking a journey. A new serial, 
“Waiting to be Claimed,’’ by the author of 
‘*Monica,”’ is begun in this number. ‘‘God in 
the Book of Nature’’ is an interesting paper on 
wasps and their ways, ‘‘ Christian Social ife”’ 
is discussed by the Rev. Hagh Macmillan, and is 
followed by a story, ** The Spending of Jessie’s 
Holiday.’’ The series on *‘ The Shield, the 
Sword and the Battle’’ is begun in this number 
and is followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Cheerfal 
Man,”’ which is in quite another humor. ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Invisible Giants’’ is the title of a talk with 
children by the Rev. John Telford. The most 
interesting thing in this Quiver is the annouace- 
ment of the name of the author of that much read 
book, ‘‘How to be Happy though Married,” 
which we find signed to a sketch from his peo 
called ‘‘ Eyes Right.’’ The Rev. E. J. Hardy is 
his name, and he is Chaplain to Her Majesty’s 
forces. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 15 
cents a number; $1.50 a year in advance. 


—The double Thanksgiving Number of The 
Youth’s Companion was the very thing to put one 
in a proper frame of mind for thoroughly enjoying 
Thanksgiving. From the artistic cover in three 
colors, to the Children’s Page, it abounded in 
seasonable things, including no less than seven 
complete stories, one of which was awarded a 
Five Hundred Dollar Prize in the recent com- 
petition. 


PISO'S CURE 
CURES WHERE ALL EL . 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in time. Sold by d ggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


NGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. be 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


> 
_ Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
wareny for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
an & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Sauveur achette & Co, London; Dr. L. 
eh stock of Imported and Ameri Book 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan at 
ces. Catalogues application 
SCHROENHOR 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


+, DRAWING BOOKS 
Graphic gory 
C LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL co 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETTON ERNMENT, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. ac, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2° Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw YorK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


Musical Memories. 


Music hath charms. so hath its memories. All 
lovers of music. especiaily that of the violin, will find 
My Musical Memories,’* a volume of Reminiscences 
by ev H, R. Haweis, telling of Paginini, Wagner, 
ye and others, a de ightfully entertafning 


12mo, cloth, Price, $1.00; postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, {Sand Astor Plece, N. Y. 


Qeachers’ a qencies. 


getting 81400. will have the 81600 place. If he gets 


wise, and pound foolish. Go thou and do otherwise. 


TIME Now to register, we think, even for September places next year. Schoolboards are beginning to look 
around, and we are learning of many probable changes that need to be provided for. Matters don’t go so 
much by chance as they used toin filling vacancies. Time was when nothing was said or thought of changes till 
the end of the year, but nowadays teachers and schoolboards both have their eyes wide open. We happen to know 
for instance of a man now principal of a $1690 school, who will before the end of the year be appointes t 

one of the Normal Schools. We ara pretty well satis NOW T0 tied that another principal we could name, now 


teacher in 


it, we have our eye on another man, now gettin 


#1100, who wili have the $1400 place; in every case because these men are especially fitted for these places an 
desirous of them. Ali this in November. Now next June some rincipal who saves his two dollars by not regieter- 
ing in a Teachers’ Age: cy will read in the morning paper that p 

chair in su +h a normal echool, and will pack his valise, take the train, and hurry off to Principal so- 

and 80's present place to apply for his position before anyone élse gets there. It will surprise him to REGISTER. 
learn that the vacancy was provided for six montha before—if he does find it out. 
tration-fee, but he loses his time, his car-fare,—and the place, or whatever chance he stood of getting it. Penny- 


rincipal So.and-so has been appointed to such a 


He saves hi« two doliare regis- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


teachers tp 39 States the past season 


Address 


lady Teachers Wanted. 
The School and College Kureau of Eimburst (Chicage), Bll., secured positions for lady 
The salaries of these range from $30 per month to $1850 per year. 
This Bureau makes a special effort to assist lady teachers to good positions. Send for manual and blanks. 
J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, Ell. 


TEACHERS 


TH 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


WANTED. 


WE WANT several first class Giammar School Masters for New England; sa!aries, $1000, $1200, $1500, 
$1800, $2000. Also women for lower grade work, at good salaries. Write at once for particulars. 


E BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Trement St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 77! Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
omsen’s New Arithmeti 
Keetel’s French 
Lessons. 
ee ellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogyg’s Rhetoric, and 
Uuatchisen’s Physiology and Eiygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Rentgemer ’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. srooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. aow 


THE EMPIR A Complete History of Britain 
+ and the British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
* A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete pacenag A adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jt paper and type of the very best.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 717 WABASH Aveg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
— on teaching, management, and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


00 250 00 A MONTH can be 

to made working for us. 
‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof 


itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. — 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening 


one thousand dollars ($1000). 


Yours truly, 
Lyny, Mass., August 26th, 18go. 


primary school. 
around like so many automatons 


Very truly, 
WeEssTER, Mass., Sept. 8, 1890. 


the year. 
Apply to 


Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BosTON. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. V. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good scbools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. _ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and traib- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and ap Ta 

, corner of Exeter Street, » 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


BETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
anes For both sexes. AT WORCBSTES 


dress 
Por particulars, addres? Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


nd Catalogues address 
For Information a OO. Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOUL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
both For catalogues, address the 
S A. BoypDEn, A.M. 


principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies ; Por catalogu address the 
D. B. Hagan. Ph.D. 


MAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NOR ’ 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880.) 


Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 


for application blank to 


52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINES 


n collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers ts the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUWSSOON (late R. E. AVERY) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


sexes. 
Catalogues address 
J. @. Guexnoves, Principal. 


100 SONGS tor & vent stamp. Hons & Toon, 


Teachers wanted at once tor good positions. 


Announcement. 


The undersigned, having had nearly twenty-five 
years, experience with teachers and educators, and 
he Educational Lustitutions in the Uni'ed States, 
both public and private, proposes to establish 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The endeavor ol this Agency will be to furnish teach- 
ers and educators with accurate information as to 
vacancies and positions to be filled; also to furnish 
Boards of Education, Private Schools, Colleg@, and 
employers of teachers, accurate and reliable infor- 
mation as to the merits of applicants for positions, 
always endeavoring to recommend the right teacher 
to the right place. 

This new Teachers’ Agency will have the advan- 
tage of new names and be able to serve teachers ap- 
plying to it more promptly than those Agencies 
which have mavy names of long standing on their 
registers. 

ts location near the center of population in the U. 
S. and the long acquaintance of its manager with the 
wanta of teachers and employers all over the coun- 
try, and the confidence manifested in its success b 
hundreds of letters of indorsement, already received, 
lead the undersigned to hope for a liberal patronge 
from the educational public 

Cc. B, RUGGLES, 


Room C, Palace Hotel Block, 
{ Late Agent } 237 VINE 8ST, 
D. Appleton & Co CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interestina first class Business Co'- 
lege located in a western city. Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; bas an alumni of 
many hundred of progressive — men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
bas ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school property invoices at about $2.500. Building is 
rented The personal property and good-will can be 
at in part or in full, 

the proper party. ply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class near New York City, 
a teacher’of Latin, History of Greece,Rome and Eng- 
land. A ponegs graduate, a teacher of same, experi- 
ence, is desired. Salary $1100, 
A at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 

strong character, extensive culture, and successful 

experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 

age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church. Such 

a candidate will learn this desir- 
le ition, by a) ng immediate 

able position, by PRAM: ORCUT 


T, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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THE CENSUS OF 1890. 


CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS. , 


Stent gifts please for a day, 
Gifts of Music please alway ' 


Census or 1890. — The latest census returns giving 
the population of each State and all the principal cities 
of the United States, together with all other statistics, 
so for as necessary to the accuracy of the various books, 
will be embodied in the different geographical publica. 
tions of the American Book Company as fast as received 
from the Census Bureau. 


SPECIAL STATE EDITIONS. — For all the States 
of the Union there are prepared special editions of our 
Geographies, in which the latest census returns are em- 
bodied as fast as received from the Census Bureau. 
These State editions also include full descriptive matter 
relating to each State, and a large and beautiful specia/ 
map. These special editions are furnished without 


Standard Series of Geographies. 


Suppose the gift should be a fine Mando! 
Banjo, Violin or a Music Box? These, ay + 
Musical Instruments may be obtained at 


Guita 

all « 
th 
great care to Company Stores iu Boston, New York. or Ppitson 


All of these Geographies have been edited with 
present the latest information regarding oe geography of the world |Phia, or of J. O. Haynes & Co., 33 Court St., Boston, 
searches and discoveries. 
and the results of the most recent rese Choice Song Collections. ‘ 
APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES: CLARRICS. vel. 1, 80 songs. 
6% cts.| SONG CLASSICS. Vo’ - 
Higher Geveraphy, 61.35 BONG CLASKICH, Now Volos, 47 
BARNES’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, By James MonteitH. Bae SOLOS, Low V'es. 400 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, 55 cts.) CLASSIC, BARITO. K, and BASS, 330“ 
Barnes’ Complete Geography OLD WE USED TO | 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES (New Two Book Series) : | 
Ecl: ctic Elementary Geography, 55 ote. RHYMES AND Sweet bets 
Kclectic Complete Geography, $1.20 Masic. M. P. Osgood, 108 Stee 
HARPER’S GEOGRAPHIES: Choice Piano Collections. | *=." 
H 's Introductory Geography 48 cts.| PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. I. - 44 pieces.| === 
Harper's school Geography: 1,08 Fis NO CLASSICS iL. 31 
LASSICAL “ 23 
NILES’'S GEOGRAPHIES: SABBATH DAY MUSIC, 3 | 
Niles’s El tary Geography, - cts. | POPULAR D S(OLLECTION, A 
Niles’s A dvanced Geography.” 1.00 page COLLECTION, 66 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES: ota. | OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, 190peras ) 
Gwieten's | Churehill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Con. 


extra charge. 


POSERS. A bandsome and useful gift, $1 25 


Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
duction of these books is cordially invited. Special allowances made when books are exchanged. 


BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


Correspondence in reference to the intro- Any book matled for retail price. 


| 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
KEVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 

. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 

MacCoun’s Historical P ablications. 


AMERICAN 
NEW YORK. 
READING 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 

oung olks uibrary. 
Welsh’s Grammars. — 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


and Coilege Work. 
Illustrated Catalogue matled free to any address 


“The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.’”’ 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts [. and II. By T. T. 
CotuarD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part contains 96 
pages, substantially bound in board covers ; each 20 cents. Liberal discounts 
made on introductory orders, 


THE|SCHOOL HYMNARY. A Collection of Devotional and Patriotic 
Hymns and Tunes for use in Public and Private Schools. By JosepH A. 
Graves, Ph.D. By mail, 50 cents. 


It has been the alm of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the language a collection 
suitable tor all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; (2) to set these hymns to tunes of a 
worthy and permanent characier, which should yet be within the nrusics| ability of children; (3) to arrange 
the tunes so that they could be sung by children with increasivg pleasure and profit as their musical attain 
ments advance The hymns are entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be adapted both in word and 
thought to the purposes of worship in song 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Pub’rs, 52 & 54 Lafayette Pl., N. 


PRIMARY 
READING 


Teachers. 

Teaching Reading and Learning to Read are made easy by using these 
Charts. The 58 separate charts, 25 x 34 inches, are printed on manilla parch- 
ment paper, attractively illustrated, compactly bound, and most conveniently 
mounted for practical use. Sample pages mailed free on application to the 


publishers. 
By Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook County 


PARKER S (Ills.) Normal School. 56 numbers, 25 x 30 inches, 

Latest and best methods of 

ARITHMETIC teaching Primary Arithmetic, 
CHARTS, 


Four illustrations of linear, 


surface and cubic 
measure. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. We offer a liberal discount 
to teachers and others who order direct. Send for complete descrip- 
tive circulars and catalogue of our standard publications. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Time saved is 
labor saved. 


Labor saved is 
lengthened life. 


Choice New Text-books and Melpe for 


into Periods: a 
My Text and M 


d 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 

X-Mas Music 

4 

as 

The course iu FREEHAND Consists 0: 8 books care- Christmas Selections Slew Cards. by well 

fully graduated from simple, straight, aud curved known composers, 


lines, to examples of classic orpament, with 4 Sup- 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


Exercise that may be used with or without the Carols—16 page. 
—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


This isan unusu 

Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. airy ne 
ervice tor 

By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. gunday-schools. 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written e- 
for use in connection with the Service. Price, 

ce 


A New and Very 
Pleasing Childrens’ 
* Cantata that cannot 

fail to please. The 


nts asingle copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
character and at same price, are “Christmas Joy Bells,” 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel” and “Peace on Earth.” 
A beautiful Service 
The Wonderful Story. siting 
principal events of 
By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. Pre life of the Lord 
while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 
readings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
though appropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
One Chris copy. F 
By H. W. Hart & J. R. Murray. 
words are bright and instructive and are blended with 
the music ina most happy and artistic manner. Al) the 


young folks will like this little work because of the 


surprise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy 

OTHER CANTATAS of the same character and at saine 

| A Complete Professional Library price,are’ Santa Claus & Co." Catching Kriss Kringle. 

| caf “The New Santa Claus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 

for ‘Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the Claus’ Mistake” and“TheWaifs’Christmas,” everyone 0! 

} which has met with immense success in previous years ‘ 


A superb Cantata for 
Adults only (no child- 
ren's part) that cannot 


By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. fail to please wherever 


| 
| 


| 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


Bethlehem. 


| rendered. It affords splendid opportunities in the way 
BAIN, of chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy 

SPENCER, Send acts. for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’’ for Choir, 

SULLY ———PUBLISHED BY—— 

JOHONNOT, and The JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 


For full descriptive list address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 


Circular Catalogue XI. 


ART, 
DRAWINC, 
PAINTINC, 
ENCRAVINC, Etc. 
75 pages. 
This Catalogue contains full titles of books, with 


| 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Just Published. 
"MeN 


prees and other notices and descriptions of the same. The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising is- 
t is SS and put up in paper cover, and sues of 1864, "79 and '84, (still copyrighted) is now 
will be sent free by mail to apy one ordering it. Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster's International Dictionary. 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME! 


FROST QUEE NTA A New Canta’,by Dr. W. H. Doane. Com 


N AND SANTA CLAUS ” rising, pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recitations, 


> best of its kind. Will be thoroughly appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all May 
be easily aud quickly prepared aud rendered by any Sunday School. Priee, 30 sees by init. 


The Child of Bethlehem A new Christmas Service by the Rev. Hebt. Lewry, to celebrate 
y, the Festival of the Advent with aevotionalexercises. It contains 16 pages, 
or Kespousive Keadings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. ‘The service is equal to the 
most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this season. 
: Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 
Published this Season contains a variety of bright, cheery, original 
Christmas Annual No. 2 I, by the most successful 4c. $3 per 100. 
mes for Little Voices—A Kindergarten Servi o he Sunday 
ceipt of four cents in stamps. e—Kight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 
A full Catalogue of Popwar Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Muste sent on request. 


81 Randolph 8t., Chicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76K. Ninth St., New York. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settl hich led 
to the Independence of the Thi seode En nent of North America, and of the Events weil By 
HORACE With Maps and II For the use of Schools and Academ 


The leading characteristics of this 
Suggestive Method; is for Review, as well asa full set of Questions 


aps; Accurate, Clear, Illustrati hapical Execu' ion; 
Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school Seam ocho: ~~} the United States.” 


Logical Division 


628 and 630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


364 Washington St., Boston. 


Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address’ TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’ 
122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


rs 
N.Y. 
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